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[x THE time of the Emperor Philip of Suabia, 
there lived at Heilbron. on the Neckar, an 
armorer, by the name of Friedeborn, noted for 
skilfulness in his business, and for the excellence 
of his character. 
family of seven children; but had lost them all, 
one after another, except one daughter. 
she was such a one as consoled the heart of a 
father for the loss of the others. 

The beauty of Katharina, though not a single 
fault could be found either with face or person, 
was to those who knew her, her least recom- 
such was her goodness and purity, 
The crowning 


mendation ; 
and the excellence of her heart. 


charm of all was—that she seemed unconscious | 


of possessing any claims to admiration. She 
had grown up without the advantage of a 
mother’s 
instructed her in feminine employments, nor the 
priest. who trained her mind to useful studies— 
were teachers particularly learned; yet Katha- 
rina needed no teacher. Every thing partaining 
to graceful accomplishment, seemed to come to 
her by instinct, for nature had endowed her with 
a superior mind. 

Whenever she passed along the street, in her 
simple, yet becoming dress, people used to say— 
“There goes Katharina of Heilbron !” 
she heard, she would smile, though not from 
pride or vanity, but because she knew that she 
was loved, and return a friendly greeting to her 
acquaintances. She was called “The Fair 
Maid of Heilbron!” in other parts of Germany 
besides her native town. Many a strange knight 
and noble had been in her father’s shop, and 


had entered the apartment where he kept his stock | 


of armor; and every one, who caught a 
glimpse of Katharina, asked her name—and 
departed with her image deeply imprinted on his 
memory. And in answer to praises bestowed on 


many a fair lady, some one would say, “Ab! she 


is not like the Beautiful Maid of Heilbron!” 
Thus her fame spread abroad; and the knights 
in Suabia, or Saxony, or Brandenburg, 
“at together, would ask one of anothe 


they | 


He had been blessed with a_ 


But) 


care; and neither the old nurse, who 


When) 


he | 


had seen—or how fared now—the lovely Katha- 
rina of Heilbron? 
As may be anticipated, a number of suiters, 
| some wealthy and distinguished—some stately 
_and handsome, solicited from Master Friedeborn, 
the hand of his daughter. The armover replied 
to each, “I do not constrain my girl’s choice; 
but I will speak to her, and she shall decide!” 
When he spoke to Katharina, her answer invari- 
ably was, “Dear father, the gentlemen honor 
me by their choice; but I find none among all 
who have offered, whom I could love well enough 
to marry, and leave you. Let me remain quietly 
at home !”” Master Friedeborn never urged her 
to change her mind; and such was the gentleness 
of the young girl, that none of her suiters 
seemed offended at her rejection. They only 
sighed, and wondered who would be so happy as 
to win the heart of the sweet Katharina. 

Whether all this had an effect upon the gentle 
maiden or not, could not be decided; but it was 
observed by her father, and all the household and 
neighborhood, that she became unusually 
thoughtful and melancholy. She would fre- 
quently murmur broken sentences to herself; 
sometimes she would sit a long while motionless, 
ina deep revery, and start with apparent alarm, 
if any one spoke to her. When her father 
asked, ‘* What is the matter with you, child?” 

she would answer, smiling pensively, ‘ Ab, 
father! I cannot tell myself.” But he noticed 
that this change dated from New Year's morning. 

One evening, just before Whitsuntide, Master 

Friedeborn was sitting at work in his shop. A 
knight, riding a handsome white horse, stopped 
before his door, and alighted. As he entered, 
the armorer rose to greet him, for he recognized 
the Count Friedrich Von Strahl. The Count 
saluted the artisan, and desired him to fasten im 
its place, a plate that had become loosened from 
his armor. He took it off to be mended, and also 
laid aside his helmet, and sat down, conversing 
pleasantly with Friedeborn, who had not seen 
him in several years. 

Master Friedeborn ordered one of his boys 
to bid Katharina to fetch wine for his guest. 
The Count had doubtless heard of the beauty of 
Katiilifina, but the prospec: of seeing her seemed 
to have no effect upon him; for he was so proud, 
that he would have esteemed it degrading to a 


| 
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noble to notice with admiration a burgher’s 
daughter. “Such a maiden,” he always used to 
say, “is too mean for a noble’s wife, and too 


good for his minion.” 
The young girl, in obedience to her father’s 


cummands, made her appearance with a silver 


tray, on which were two cups, with a pitcher of 


wine. She bent her head in graceful courtesy 
as she stood before the Count; but as he 
looked up, and ber large dark eyes met his, she 
let the tray fall, stepped back a pace, and folded 
her arms on her breast, while her lips murmured 
faintly, * My lord!” 

‘What ails the girl?” exclaimed the Count, 
starting to his feet in surprize. But when hesaw 
her standing in silence, her eyes meekly cast 
down, and a blush on her cheek—touched by her 
nnocent loveliness, he said gently, “ Peace be 
with thee, maiden!” 

Master Friedeborn hastened to make excuses 
for his daughter's awkwardness, but she seemed 
to hear not a word he said. At his bidding, she 
retired. 

“This is strange,” remarked the Count; ‘is 
the girl used to do so?’ and when the armorer 
replied in the negative, he smiled, as if a thought 
had crossed his mind. 

The work was finished; the Count put on his 
armor, and Erschold, his squire, held the bridle for 
him to mount. At the moment he turned his 
horse’s head from the door, a casement in the 
second story was thrown open; a white figure 
was seen standing there; and, the next instant, it 
sprang from the window, and fell onthe pavement 
at the Count’s feet. With a cry of horror, 
Friedeborn and his apprentices rushed out of the 
shop. Katharina lay upon the ground; she 
breathed yet, and opened her eyes; but was 
much bruised by the fall, and one of her ankles 
was sprained. 

“She lives, thank Heaven!’ 
Count, pale with alarm; and as the poor girl was 
carried into the house, he threw a purse of gold 
to the old nurse, bidding her take care of her. 
As he rode away, he colored deeply, and mur- 
mured to himself, ** Fool! as if the life of such 
a maiden could be bought!" 

The armorer sent immediately for the best 
physician inthe town. When he came, he found 
Katharina in a fever, and quite delirious; she 
murmured incoherently, and talked often of the 
Count Von Strahl, whom she called her angel, 
and said she had Jong known, and worn him in 
her heart, and would never forget him. fer 
father was much troubled at this, though he 
ascribed it to the effects of her malady. 


exclaimed the 


Four weeks after, the Count Von Strahl with 
his squire, stopped before Friedeborn’s shop, and 
inquired after the fair Katharina. When told 
that she was quite recovered, he said, “| am glad 
to hear it!” and pursued his journey towards 
Worms. Katharina was informed that he had 
asked after her; she smiled, and said softly, as to 
herself, “I knew he would!” then closed her 
eyes and relapsed into silence. 


" 
. 


The next morning Katharina had disappeared 
from the house of her father. She was sought 
for every where in vain; at last, one of the 
neighbors came to say, she had seen the young 
girl passing early in the morning, and asked 
whither she was going. Katharina had replied, 
“ To my liege lord the Count, at Worms; God help 
me, | cannot do otherwise.” The neighbor had 
not sought to detain her, knowing her to be 
noted for goodness and discretion, and incapable 
of doing wrong. Words cannot describe the 
astonishment and grief of the armorer; he lest 
no time in hastening to Worms, and to the house 
occupied by the Count. She was not there; the 
Count knew nothing of her. But, at the request 
of the armorer, search was made on the premises 
—and she was at length found, seated on a bench 
in the stable. When she saw her father, she 
flung her arms round his peck and implored bis 
forgiveness. “I would never have left yon, 
father,’ said she, in a plaintive voice, ‘but that 
I must follow the Count.” 

Friedeborn looked sadly on his child, and 
shook his head. “ Katharina,” he said, * you 
must not follow the Count; I am come to fetch 
you home.” 

The maiden hesitated; then as Von Strabl 
came down the steps, she ran to him, exclaiming, 
in atouching voice of entreaty, * My lord, defend 
me; let me not leave thee!” 

The Count looked at her with astonishment 
and answered, ** No—Katharina, you cannot 
stay; you must go with your father.” 

She looked up beseechingly in his eyes; the 
Count repeated, ‘Go with your father!” in a 
stern tone. 

Her eyes filled with tears; she murmured 
slowly—** Thou willest it; God bless thee! 
Thou sendest me away, for my father’s sake.” 
And turning away, she placed her hand in that 
of Master Friedeborn. 

The old man would have reproached her; but 
when he looked in her face and saw how much 
she suffered, he could only say, “My poor 
Katharina.” 

Katharina returned home ; but her gaiety from 


‘this ie was gone. She refused to eat, she sat 
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all day alone in her chamber; she wept contin-| noble lady. Rejoiced in heart was she when he 
ually. None reproached her for her flight, or’ promised her this. 
looked unkindly upon her. How could they speak One day, when Von Strahl was on his way to 
harshly to a creature so gentle and lovely. Her visit a friend, he came in sight of Heilbron. 
father caressed her more than ever, but she only Erschold said doubtfually to his master, “ Under 
replied with tears or a mournfal smile? Her your favor, Sir Count, should the fair Katharina 
days, as well as her nights seemed passed in a follow us.” 
dream. “Silence, fool! the girl is not so mad!” cried 
News reached them, of a stately tournament | his master, impatiently; nevertheless, he turned 
held at Mannheim, at which, all the nobility of his horse and rode round the town, to avoid 
the land were present. Again Katharina left her | passing through it. Searce had they left the 
father's house, and travelled on foot to Mann-) town behind, than they saw the object of their 
heim. “He will be there,” she said to herself; dread on the road before them. 
and there she found him, but he received her’ The Count rode by and feigned not to see her, 
with harsh words, and drove her from his pre-/ though he slackened his pace involuntarily. 
sence. With a meek obeisance, she retired to’ Night came on, there was a deep forest before 
take her place among his servants. The Count! them, and uneasy for the maiden’s safety, the 
despatched his squire to conduct her home, with Count turned, and said to her roughly, ‘* What 


a message to the armorer, that the girl was full 


of fancies, and well nigh distraught, and must be | 


better guarded at home. 


“How can’st thou do thus, Katharina?” asked | 


the good old squire.~ “It is not seemly, nor 
maidenly! And when he drives thee hence, 
too!” 

“Let me alone, good Erschold,” answered the | 
maiden, smiling. “Ido butwhat I must; neither | 


thon nor any other man can change me.” 


Friedeborn said not a word as he received the | 


message and his danghter, but Katharina wept | 
as she was remanded to her chamber. 

When Count Von Strahl returned from 
Mannheim home to his castle, his mother 
received him with looks of displeasure. When! 
he asked after the cause, she answered: 

“How should I not be grieved, when my son, 
to this time, the flower of knighthood, leads’ 
about with him a burgher’s daughter? — Has he| 
forgotten that such conduct disgraces his name,| 
or that all the sons of his father’s house, have 
wedded brides among the noblest of the| 
land ?”” 

“Fear not, noble mother,” replied the Count, 
“that your son should shame his knighthood. I 
have led about no burgher’s daughter, nor do I 
dream of wedding her, though Katharina of 
Heilbron, indeed surpasses in beauty and virtue 
all the noble ladies I know. Blame me, mother, 
for I, though a mighty Count, have sometimes 
thought on this sweet lowly flower, but blame 
notthe maiden! She is pure as a spirit of light; 
it was but an instinct like that which drawsa child 
to its mother, that caused her to follow me.” 

The Countess said no more about the girl, but 
hesought her son, day after day, to fulfil her oft 
urged wish, and seek in marriage some fair and 


| 


f 


do you here?” | 

Katharina crossed her arms on her breast, and 
| answered, * | behold thee, my lord.” 
There was something so earnest and moving in 
| her tone, that only after a pause could the Count 


jask: 

‘* How knew you that I would come hither?” 

‘“« My liege lord,” replied the maiden, ‘1 know 
always where thou art.” 

The Count bade his squire take up the girl, 
and turning round they rode slowly back to Heil- 
bron. When they reached the town, he com- 
manded Katharina to alight and return instantly 
}to her father. While she obeyed sadly, he put 
| spurs to his horse, and was presently out of sight. 
The sun had just arisen, the lark was singing 


| his morning song, and half the world was yet 


wrapped in slumber, when Count Von Strahl 
returned home from his excursion, accompanied 
by his faithful squire. 

“ What is that glistening white on the great 
gate ?"’ he asked, as they rode up; and examining 
it after he had dismounted, he found it was a 
folded sheet of white paper, addressed to him- 
self. 

It was a summons to the Invisible Tribunal! 

“What do they want of me!” cried the 
Count, angrily, “I have lived a blameless life ; 
nay, I have refrained from indulgence in the 


| follies that most knights scruple not to confess. 


Am I required as a witness ? I have never mixed 
myself in others’ affairs ; yet if accident has placed 
‘them in my power, I am not backward, where 
my interposition can aid the oppressed. Ay, 
| this sword can do good service in such a cause! 
| But I am no traitor!” 

' Thinking on his mother and the alarm the 
‘summons might occasion her, he hastily tore it 
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in pieces, and commanded his squire to observe | 





silence. 
At midnight he was at the appointed place ; he | 


had not long to wait; he patiently suffered his 
eyes to be bound, and was led by his unknown 
conductors into the subterranean chamber. 
Here the bandage was taken from his eyes, and 
he found himself confronted with his accuser, 
who proved, to his utter astonishment, no other 








The Count was about to speak, when the chier 
judge of the Invisible Tribunal addressed the | 
accuser. There was silence among the assem- 







burg?” 
The old man’s voice faltered as he answered, 
“T accuse the Count Von Strahl of wicked sor- 








rina, and caused her to forsake her father and | 






to no voice but his own.” 

The judge then turned inquiringly to the | | 
Count, and asked, “Is it true what this man 
says!” 

“Tt is true, noble sir, and I myself should have 
believed it the effect of sorcery, had I not known | 
that my heart and purpose were pure, and that the | 











maiden is an innocent being, on whom bad spirits 
have no power to prevail.” And he related 
before the tribunal every thing that had passed 
since the evening before Whitsuntide, that con- 
cerned Katharina. “ Let the maiden herself,” 








he concluded, * be called and questioned. Let 







which to exercise sorcery.” 
“Let Katharina be brought in,” said the 







before him, crossing her arms on ber breast, and | 
murmuring “my lord!” ina tone of child-like | 
affection. The Count commanded her to rise, | 
and speak truth in answer to every question. | 
A shudder passed through the frame of the | 
maiden, as she turned and faced the assembly of 
judges. Her answers confirmed all the accused | 
had said. When asked why she had followed 
the Count, she laid her hand on her heart, and 
blushing deeply, replied with apparent effort, 
Were it to save my life, and my father’s, were 
it to save even his life, I can say no more than 
that [ follow him, because I must. My heart 
compels me; wherefore, I know not.” 
















bled judges. “Of what,” he asked, ‘dost thou | 


impeach the Count Von Strahl of Strahlen- | 
_ turning to Katharina, said mildly : 


cery, for he hath bewitched my child, my Katha- 


her home to follow him; to be deaf to all my_ i 


parental entreaties and commands, and to listen 


her say if I have ever spoken in secret with her, , 
. . | 
or made love to her, or given her any potion, or | 


: . “Fn | . 7 
made sigus, or received any gift from her, by | heart reproached him, he would endeavor to lay 


. | 
judge; but scarcely was the bandage removed, | 
than she hastened to the Count, and knelt down | 
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The members of the tribunal consulted 
together, and then pronounced the prisoner 
innocent. The chief judge gave their verdict, 


| and said to Friedeborn, * Return to your home 
and be silent hereafter, till you can bring better 


proof that the Count Von Strahl is guilty of 
the crime of sorcery. Keep your daughter more 
carefully, for methinks the magic that hath 
bewitched her is not hard to understand.’ 


than Master Theobald Friedeborn of Heilbron! i As they were led away, Katharina turned to 


‘follow the Count. “ See, my lords,” cried the 
old man in anguish, “see now yourselves the 
working of the spell! My young, pure, inno- 
cent child!” 
“Silence! old man! 


” 


cried the Count; and 


* Maiden, wilt thou grant me one petitiou !” 

** My lord, my life belongs to thee!” 

“Go with thy father, and let me no more find 
thee in my way! Let me not see thee at Strabl- 
enburg, as thou wouldst not anger me severely.” 

Katharina went back to her father. “ Will 

you now stay with me and be again my good 
c child? asked Master Friedeborn. 
*T will keep,” she answered, “the promise I 


|, have made to my lord.” 


And while the two returned to Heilbron, the 
Count rode back to bis castle. 
The Count Von Strahl from this time visited 


| . ° ° ° — 2 ° 
and invited his friends, and joined in the pleasures 


of the chase as before, but apparently without 
interest or relish. His cheerfulness was gone. 
Whenever his mother inquired anxiously into 
the cause of his abstraction, he would plead his 
constant occupations, or refer it to some private 
feud. When questioned by his attendants, he 
would silence them impatiently ; and when his own 


the blaine on external circumstances. 

His mother ceased not to weary him with 
entreaties that he would give her a_nobie 
daughter-in-law. One day, at the end of a long 
, harangue, in which she urged her request with 
more than usual earnestness, her son replied sud- 
denly, “Mother it shall be as you wish,” and 
the same day proposals on his part were conveyed 
for the hand of a lady, reputed the fairest in the 


| country. His mother was not particularly well 


pleased with his choice, for it was said that the 
Lady Adelguuda was selfish and capricious; but 
jon received the announcement with pleasure, 
‘anxious as she was, that her son should wed a 
bride of noble lineage. 

The Count could not deny the beauty of his 
affianced bride; still he appeared not happier 


than before. There seemed to be nothing of 
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——_ 
a 


affinity between her nature and his own, however | prisoner. Such outrages were not uncommon 
inclined she showed herself to welcome his in those days of violence and rapine. 

visits. As for the fair lady who had scorned the — The conspirators met in a wood to arrange their 
suit of so many knights, she was proud of having | plans, which were to be put in execution the 
won the regard of one so noble and distinguished, same night. It chanced that Katharina. on her 
as the Count Von Strahl, and her eyes dwelt I way to the convent, rested for a space in this 
with pleasure on his open face and stately form. wood, and concealed by the thick foliage, over- 
She hastened every preparation for the heard their discourse. She rose immediately, 
marriage. _informed her father briefly of what she had 

“Now may all good fortune be yours, Sir heard, and what she felt bound to do, and flew, 
Count!” said the old squire. “And if your rather than ran, till, pale and breathless, she 
bride have such a heart and such love, as Katha- | reached the dwelling of Lady Adelgunda. Her 
rina of Heilbron, then will she be sure to make | first inquiry was after the Count, and to him she 
you happy.” hastened. 

The Count sighed and repeated, “such a! Far different from his usual serene good 
heart ! The same day his brother in arms, the | humor was the mood of the Count, and when 
Count Von Hohenburg, came to congratulate | the door opened, and Katharina stood before him, 
him, and said moreover, “* We rejoice in your he demanded, almost angrily, “ What dost thou 
happiness, my dear brother! For as I sat at! here, maiden? Have I not commanded thee to 
table with several other knights, it was proposed | appear no more in my sight? As thou valuest 
to drink a toast, in celebration of your betrethal, | thy safety, quit this castle instantly.” 
and to your fair bride, almost as fair as the Maid | But the maiden would not be repulsed till she 
of Heilbron! Be not angry,” he continued as | had toldthe Count all she had heard from the con- 
the Count looked down gloomily ; “ be notangry | spirators. Profiting by her information, he lost 
that I said almost as fair; any noble lady might not a moment’s time in giving orders for the 
be willing to accept such praise, for it is well defence of the castle. Night came, and the 
known that no one equals the beauteous Katha- enemy; but so well prepared was all to receive 


rina.” them, that they were forced to retire after an 
Von Strahl, suddenly rose and quitted the ineffectual assault. They however succeeded, 

room, shutting the door violently behind him. _| before they retreated, in setting fire to the 
The news of the Count’s betrothal, ere long building. 

reached Katharina, who besought her father’s) Great was the alarm of the inmates. Lady 


permission to retire into the cloister. In vainhe Adelgunda, with the Countess Von Strahl, and 
sought to combat her resolution, and entreated | other ladies, who were on a visit to her, fled from 
her to stay with him and comfort his old age. the castle, and the Count prepared to accompany 
She answered gently, “Father, I cannot stay: ‘and protect them. Katharina’s services were 
let me seek rest in the cloister for a broken heart. | invaluable; she brought the Count his sword, his 
It is better that you should know me resigned to helm, and other pieces of armor, and assisted in 
devotion within those holy walls, than see me_ fetching water to extinguish the flames. She 
weep from day to day.” } was rewarded by a look of gratitude, which 
Master Friedeborn was at length compelled to t excited the jealous envy of the Lady Adelgunda. 
yield to her request. It was soon known) When the party were in safety, she expressed a 
throughout the country that Katharina of Heil- | wish to have a picture brought to her from one 
bron was about to retire into the cloister. When of the apartments where the fire raged. Katha- 
the Count Von Strahl heard of it, he murmured, | rina, at the risk of her life, rushed into the 
“Thank Heaven!” The Lady Adelgunda, his | burning building and secured the picture. 


betrothed, who had heard of the surpassing Again did the lady ask for a box of papers; 
beauty of the fair maiden, also said, “Thank and again did the devoted girl rush back on her 
Heaven!” and burst into scornful laughter. perilous enterprize. This time she did not 


In the midst of the lady’s exultation and return. The Count, hitherto agitated by con- 


pride, aretribution was preparing forher. Seve- | tending and violent emotions, was in despair; he 
ral knights, whom she had tempted by her offered immense treasures to any who would 
coquetry, and afterwards rejected with disdainful | venture for her rescue, and at length resolved 
and injurious words, had formed a combination himself to dare the risk. His mother and Adel- 
to revenge themselves upon her. Their planwas) gunda held him back forcibly; a moment passed 
to destroy her castle, and carry her away as a \ of frightful suspense; then at a balcony window, 
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| “Your bride, my lord Count, but ill rewards 


like an angel of Heaven, in the very centre of | your goodness. She has sent poison—prepared— 
| 


the raging lames. The pillows of the balcony, 
crackled and blazed beneath her; there seemed 
no hope of rescue ; the figure wavered an instant, 
then sprang from the window, and the outstretched 
arms of the Count, received the form of the 
lifeless maiden. 

The Countess Von Strahl took, under ber own 
charge the young girl whose devoted heroism 
had so nearly deprived her of her life. She took 


care, however, to prevent her son from having any | 


communication with her. He knew nothing more 
than that she lived ; and sought her every where 
in vain. The Lady Adeigunda, was filled with 
hatred towards her; forgetting her services, she 
saw only in the poor maiden, a detested rival. 
Her castle entirely 
destroyed by fire; but the enemy made several 
assaults upon it, while Count Von Strabl was as 
vigorous and more successful in repelling them. 
After the last day's hard fighting, having driven 


was saved from being 


them finally back, he returned home victorious, 
and his first inquiry on entering the castle, was 
for Katharina. 
her; but his affianced bride, by reproachful 
words, showed the displeasure she felt at per- 
ceiving his interest in a peasant girl. 


* Lady!” said the Count, sternly, “but for. 
this peasant girl’s services, your castle would | 


have been now in possession of your enemies, or | 


a heap of ruins, and yourself a degraded captive. 
rye “- - - 
The risked her life fulfil 
capricious wish of yours; and that because you 


same maiden to a 


belonged to me! Would you have been capable 
of so noble a deed?” 

The lady laughed scornfully and bitterly, and 
turned her back at the question. The Count 
murmured to himself as he left the apartment, 
“No guardian cherub would have protected 
her!” 





ry . . 
he setting sun threw his golden rays upon 


the mountain summits, bathing the woods in | 
crimson, when the Count Von Strahl stood at a | 
gothic window of his dwelling, in a melancholy | 


mood, gazing down into a magnificent valley, 
belonging to the patrimony of his ancestors. ¢ 

Erschold came into the room, breathless and 
agitated, and spoke in a voice faltering with 
emotion. 
speak. The Lady Adelgunda—” 

* Be silent!” said his master with a gesture of 
impatience. 

* My lord—Katharina—” 

“‘ Where is she?” 





No one could tell him aught of 


“Your pardon, Sir Count, but I must | 


* Where is Katharina?” thundered 
_ Count. 

_  Belike, on the road between the Lady Adel- 
| gunda’s castle and your own. I have seen her 
| there of late, sitting under the large holley tree.” 


—* , , ; 
| Bidding him say no more, bis master hastily 


Like an arrow sped he across the 


the 


_ departed. 
draw-bridge. 

He found, indeed, the fair Katharina. She 
was lying on the soft green moss, fast asleep. 
| Her stockings, which she had been washing ina 
| brook close by, were hung to dry on the bushes, 
and her white feet were bare. Her brown hair 

shadowed her cheek, and followed the line of 

her breathing figure. Never had the Count seen 
‘such an image of unconscious beauty. As he 
' bent over her, her bosom heaved with a sigh, and 
her lips moved, as speaking in a dream. Sud- 
| denly it occurred to the Count that by questioning 
| the sleeper, according to a popular saying, he 
might learn her thoughts; and placing his hand 
on the maiden’s brow. he asked : 

** Who is it, who stands by thee ?” 

“It is thou, my liege lord,” answered the soft, 
low voice of Katharina. 

** Dost thou love me?” 

“Beyond all the world!” 

* Why hast thou followed me hitherto?” 

“ My lord, I know not why, but I must follow 
| thee!” 

“* Believest thou, that I love thee ?” 

**As I believe in God!” 

“Yet I have driven thee from me so oft and 
with harshness.” 

“Thou lovest me, nevertheless; though thy- 
self knowest it not.” 

‘* How long hast thou known m 

“Two years come Sylvester evening.” 

“Maiden, bethink thee, I came first to thy 
‘father’s house the evening before Whitsuntide.” 


e 7 


“1 saw thee in a dream, on Sylvester evening. 
Thou stoodst in my As I knelt 
before thee, and owned thee for the liege lord of 
my spirit, the maid entered with a light, and thou, 
the vision, didst depart.” 

Struck with astonishment, the Count remem- 
bered that on the same evening, when he had 


chamber. 


been down, faint with indisposition, he had seen 
ina dream, which he then thought the offspring 
of a feverish imagination, a form like that ol 
The resemblance now flashed upon 


| Katharina. 
; his mind. 
*“ It is so!” he cried aloud. 


« The mysterious 
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instinct of spirit, the law of Heavea itself hath 
united us!” 

At the sound of his voice, Katharina started 
from her sleep. Looking at him with a wild and 
frightened expression, she threw herself at his 
feet, and besought him not to be displeased at 
finding her so near Strahlenburg. But raising 


| stranger 


her tenderly he conducted her to his castle, and | 


consigned her to his mother’s care, enjoining it 
strictly upon her, that she should taste no food 
save that brought her by Erschold. 

Having given all orders, he caused his horse to 
be saddled, and rode away, with a train of 
followers to Heilbron. 

Master Friedeborn, when he saw the Count 
stop before his door, went to meet him with a 
face of dismay, for he had again sent forth mes- 
sengers in search of his lost daughter. Von 
Strahl saluted him courteously, requested a 
private interview, and solicited in form the hand 
of Katharina. 

It some minutes before the armorer 
recovered from his surprize; when he did, he 
clasped his hands, exclaiming, “* Wonderful are 
the dispensations of Providence. Since you are 
favored by the maiden, Count, you shall know 
the secret I have kept so long and faithfully. 
Katharina is not my child, though I have ever 
“Sixteen years ago, 


was 


loved her as my own. 
while yet an infant, and just after I had lost my 
own daughter, Katharina was brought at night, 
and delivered to me by an unknown Knight. Her 
mother,a noble baroness, he said was dead, ber 
father’s name he did not reveal, but he made me 
swear that I would bring her up carefully, and 
that I would not hasten her in marriage till I had 
first informed the Emperor, and obtained his con- 
sent. “IT have educated her, and loved her as my 
own. Suffer me now, to fulfil the other part of my 
solemn promise. Let us repair to the Emperor.” 
The Count assented, and they both prepared 
for the journey. The evening before they were 
to set out, a stranger arrived at the dwelling of 
the armorer. He was an elderly man of power- 
ful stature, mounted on a stately horse, and 
accompanied by a numerous train. He asked 
for Master Friedeborn, and in a voice that 
seemed used to command, inquired for the child 
that had been committed to his care sixteen 
ye The artisan replied that he had 
faithfally discharged his trust; and that the girl, 
now grown a comely maiden, might be found 
with the Countess Von Strahl. “Since you 
know of her,” Friedeborn concluded, “you must 
be the Emperor’s messenger ?”’ 
“That am I,” replied the stranger, “and I 


years before. 





come in His Majesty's name, to marry the damsel 


to a noble Knight.” 

‘‘I am a suiter for the maiden,” cried the 
Count Von Strahl, angrily ; “I love her, and the 
Emperor himself shall not take her from me.” 

“The Emperor will decide,” said the elderly 
siniling ; ‘“‘meantime you must permit 
me to visit Strahlenburg: I would see the girl.” 

The Couagt assented courteously, and invited 
the whole party to his Castle, and led the way. 


The stranger rode beside Master Friedeborn, and 


had much conversation with him. 

When they arrived at Strahlenburg, and Katha- 
rina was presented, the stranger seemed much 
affected. ‘How like her mother!” he ex- 
claimed at the first glance; then recollecting 
himself, requested to be left alone with her and 
the armorer. Countess Von Strahl was after- 
wards sent for. 

The next day, by order of the Countess, the 
chapel of the Castle was adorned as for a festival 
occasion. The rumor went that the 
Emperor himself had arrived, and that Count 
Von Strahl was that day to be married. All his 
household, and his vassals, appeared in their 
holyday apparel. The Lady Adelgunda, also, 
who was there, adorned herself with rich silks 
and jewels, and thought it strange that no one 
came to announce the approaching ceremony ! 
but how could there be a bridal without her? 

In the great Ancestral Hall of the castle, a 


abroad, 


Throne was placed under a canopy. The 
Countess, with her ladies, was there, and a 
numerous assembly of knights and nobles. The 


Emperor, wearing the badge of knighthood, and 
recognized as the stranger who had arrived the 
evening before, entered attended, by Master 
Friedeborn, and took his seat under the canopy. 
The Lady Adelgunda, also, took her place near 
the Countess, wondering what all this pageant 
might mean. But as she looked around bewil- 
dered, she was startled by an apparition of such 
dazzling beauty, that it seemed to her and all 
present a celestial vision. Katharina was led in, 
in a robe of pure white satin, her train borne by 
two noble pages, and a coronet of pearls on her 
brow. She stood in the middle of the hall, and 
glanced timidly round her. Then the Emperor 
rose and advanced to meet her, and taking her 
hand, presented her to the company, as his 
daughter, Katharina of Suabia. 

“| am now proud to own her,” said he, “ And 
I bestow her at the same time in marriage upon 
the noble Count Von Strahl, who loved her, and 
sought her hand, when he believed her only the 
daughter of the armorer, Master Friedeborn.”’ 
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Amid the general murmur of applause and | 
admiration, the Lady Adelgunda, astonished at | 
the turn affairs had taken, insisted on her claim | 
to the Count’s hand by previous promise. But) 
the Emperor declared her claim forfeited by her 
wicked attempt upon the life of her innocent) 
rival. Erschold, the squire, appeared to testify to | 
the fact of the poison, which he had intercepted, | 
and Adelgunda retired in disgrace, to hide her | 
shame from the world in the seclusion of the) 
cloister. 

The Countess Von Strahl embraced her lovely 
daughter-in-law, and declared her proudest wish 
fulfilled. Katharina lived happy for many years, | 
as the beloved wife of the Count. Long after) 
she had grown to an honored old age, was the | 
saying current, when any one would praise the) 
beanty of a maiden, “ She is almost as fair, as the | 
fair Maid of Heilbron.” | 











The tradition on which the foregoing tale is | 
founded, is current in many parts of Germany, | 
and furnished the subject of Kleist’s beautiful | 
comedy, represented with success in the principal | 
German cities. I have endeavored to present | 
the incidents as faithfully as possible. Those | 
national legends are like the nursery tales of our ) 
childhood, and would be marred by any embel- | 
lishment of fancy. \ 
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Original. Ht 
SONG.—" NIGHT IS WEARING AWAY.” 


_ | 
Comes, lady, come, night is wearing away, i 
And we must fly far e’er the dawn of day— ! 
My gondola rides on the moonlit sea, t 
And now my beloved I am waiting for thee ;— 
Come, lady, come, night is wearing away, 


And we must fly far e’er the dawn of day. 


Softly upon thee, the moonlight is beaming, 
Brightly beneath thee, the white waves are gleaming, | 
Proudly around thee, rise thy father’s halls, 
But pause not now, dearest, thy lover calls; i 
Come, lady, come! night is wearing away, f 


And we must fly far e’er the dawn of day. 


My gallant bark waits on the flowing tide, 
To bear thee away, my Italian bride ; I 
And a thousand brave knights, with sword and lance, 
Will guard to her home the young Queen of France ; 
Come, lady, come! night is wearing away, 

And we must fly far e’er the dawn of day. 

Thor art safe, my Inez, and fear not now, \ 
Oh! chase the sadness from thy gentile brow, \ 
Come and gaze with me on yon distant strand, 
It is fair sunny France, my native land ! \ 
Come, Inez, love, come, the light fades away f 
And we must land e’er the close of the day. 


MatTitpa. 









Original. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 


BY HENRY M. PARSONS. 


I 


Tne noble bark at anchor lay, 

Within a deep but quiet bay: 

In lazy folds the topsails hung; 

Her pennants to their halliards clung. 


A summer’s morn had come and gone ; 
A summer's noon had stolen on, 
Before the ripples on the wave, 

A promise of departure gave. 


The wind increased—a fresh south-west, 
That broke the water's tranquil rest, 
Displayed the shivering sails to view, 
And signals floating for the crew. 


Iv 


The father kissed his sleeping child, 
That sweetly in its slumbers smiled, 
Caught from the mother’s tear-wet cheek, 
The farewell which she could net speak. 


v 


And hurried from his fond retreat, 
With rapid, yet reluctant feet. 

The lover pressed his silent bride, 
And springing up the vessel’s side, 


VI 


Among the ropes and rigging, sought 
Some antidote for troubled thought ; 
The youth renewed his plighted vow, 
And sealed it on the maiden’s brow. 


vil 


Brother from brother tore away, 
And son from parent on that day ; 
Each has its parting and not few, 


Where throbbing hearts breathe sad adieu. 


vu 


All hands are piped—the sails are spread, 
The anchor leosened from its bed; 

She fills—she fills and down the bay, 
Floats proudly on her fearless way. 


1x 


The shore recedes upor her track, 
The pilot boat is speeding back, 
And they are bounding o’er the sea, 


The limitless, the wild, the free. 
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CHAPTER 
INTRODUCTION.——THE FORTRESS OF LA 
CAROLINE, 


We have already devoted several pages to the. 
History of the Huguenot Settlements in Caro- | 
lina. It belongs to the same narrative that we | 
should now relate the farther progress of this 


unfortunate people, in their attempts at coloniza- i 


tion in the adjoining province of Florida. The 
reader will remember the fate of the few, who: | 
surviving mutiny and starvation in 
Charles, hazarded the perilous ways of the 
Atlantic, voyaging in their open pinnace, of rude 
manufacture, in the fond, faint hope, once more 
of regaining the sunny shores of La Belle 
France. We have seen what sorrows and terrors 
marked their passage, and how, still baffled in 
their desires, their frail barque fell into foreign 
hands, and they themselves were carried, not 
unwilling captives, into England. Their fate was 
yet unknown in their own country. Ribault, 
who had left them in 1562, on his return for 
supplies to France, found that nation once more 
involved in the confusion and miseries of civil | 
war. His patron, Coligny, was in arms against | 
his sovereign. It was the old contest of Catholic 
with Huguenot. The monarch was a bigot, and 
Coligny represented the interests of the dissen- 
ters. A treacherous peace was at length con- t 
cluded between the parties, and, after an interval | 
of two years, the Admiral was able to direct, 
his attention to the fate of the little colony ! 
settled at Fort Charles. In the first blush of | 
their newly made peace, he found it easy to | 
persuade the Catholic monarch to grant him 
supplies for this settlement. Charles was not. 
unwilling to get rid of the Huguenots on any 
terms. Three ships and a considerable sum of 
money were accorded to the application of 
Coligny ; and the new armament was assigned to 
the command of one René Laudonniere; a man 
of intelligence, a good seaman rather than a 
soldier, who had made a former voyage to the | 
American coast. He found it an easy matter to 
Procure his men. Florida was, at this period, | 
the country, par excellence, of all that was attrac- | 
tive in romance. In the absence of any certain 


_ and flowers, of its 


fortress | 


knowledge, men dreamed of treasures within its 
bowels, such as had been yielded to Cortes and 
Pizarro, by the mines and cities of Tonochtitlan 
and Peru. They had heard truly of its fruits 
bland airs and precious 
fountains. It was the region, in which, according 
to tradition, life enjoyed an extended tenure, 
almost equalling that of the antediluvian ages. 
Its genial atmosphere was supposed to possess 
properties particularly favorable toa prolongation 


of human life. Laudonniere, himself. tells us 


_ of natives whom he had seen, who were then 


more than two-hundred-and-fifty years old, yet 
had a reasonable hope of living forty or fifty years 
Doubtless, there was comparative truth 
in this statement. Portions of the Floridian 
territory are, even now, known to be favorable to 
health in a far greater degree than most other 
regions; and in the hardy exercises and tempe- 
rate habits of the Indian natives, they probably 
realized many of the alleged blessings of a 
golden age.—But the attractions of this region 


longer. 


were not estimated according to this moderate 


standard. The fountains of the marvellous had 
been opened by the great discoverers in the new 
world—Columbus, Cortes, Balboa and Pizarro— 
not soon to be closed. The passion for adven- 
ture, in the exploration of new countries, made 
it an easy task for Laudonniere, to secure any 
number of emigrants; his complement was soon 
filled, and his armament prepared for sea. He 
was to be followed, after a certain space of time, 
by Ribault, with additional supplies and men. 
A voyage of sixty days brought the voyagers to 


' the shores of New France, which they reached 
‘the 25th of June, 1564. It was a favorable period 


for seeing the country in all its natural loveliness ; 


and their delight may be imagined, when, at May 
river, the Indians, receiving them with the warm- 
est signs of friendship, carried them to see the 
pillar of stone set up by Ribault on a previous 
occasion, which they had crowned with chaplets 
of laurel and other flowers, which their forests 
bore in abundance. Baskets of provisions were 
brought, in token of their welcome, and yielded 
by these generous sons of the forest, to their mew 
visitors, at the foot of the stone which they had 
thus consecrated to a primitive friendship. As 
the ships of the Huguenots coasted along the 
shores, the single word “ ami”—almost the only 
one which they had preserved from their French 
vocabulary, resounded, in varied chorus, from 
crowds of both sexes, who followed the progress 
of the strangers, running along the margin of the 
sea. The French have not often abused the 
hospitality of the Indians. In this respect, they 
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rank much more honorably than either the 
English or the Spanish people. With a moral 
sufficiently flexible, they accommodated them- 
selves to the race which they discovered; and, 
readily conforming to some of their external 
habits, acquired an influence over the Indians, 
which the people of no other nation have ever 
obtained. It was with tears that the simple 
hunters of May river beheld the vessels of the 
French gradually sinking from their eyes. 


Proceeding northwardly, Laudonniere soon | 
received the melancholy tidings of the colony 
which he came to strengthen. The event dis- 
couraged him in his purpose of visiting Port 
Royal. He had his doubts—unjustly conceived 
—of the Indians of that neighborhood. In the 
absence of any information from any other 
source, he probably ascribed the defeat of the 
previous enterprize to their hostility. The docile 
nature, the friendly expressions and warm cour- 
tesy, which he had first experienced from the 
people of May river, determined him to return 
to this spot, and here to establish his new settle- 
ment. A small hill, a little retired from the 
river, on its northern bank, was chosen for his 
fortress, and here the banner of France was 
raised with all the usual solemnities. 


The site was not without its attractions; and it 
is pleasant to hear our Frenchman discourse of 
them. “Upon the top of the hill,” says Lau- 
donniere, “are nothing else but cedars, palms 
and bay trees, of so sovereign odor, that balm 
smelleth nothing in comparison. The trees were 
environed round with vines, bearing grapes in 
such quantity, that the number would suffice to 
make the place habitable. Touching the plea- 
sure of the place, the sea may be seen plain and 
open from it; and more than five leagues off, 
near the river Belle, a man may behold the 
meadows divided asunder into isles and islets, 
interlacing one another. Briefly, the place is so 
pleasant, that those who are melancholic would 
be forced to change their humor.” 


But the mere exterior beauty of the region 
does not constitute its whole attractions. Lan- 
donniere gives us to understand, a little while 
after, that gold and silver had been found there— 
“a thing that put me in hopes of some happy | 
discovery in time to come.” 

Here then, on the banks of the river May, now | 
supposed to be the St. Mary’s, he laid the founda- 
tions of his fortress; the second—so far as 
authentic history relates—ever raised by Euro- 
pean hands in North America. It was built in 
shape of a triangle. The land-side looking 
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westwardly, was faced by a trench, and raised 
with terraces, nine feet high, in form of a battle. 
ment. On the river side, it was enclosed with 
palisades; on the south, there was a bastion con- 
taining a room for ammunition. The fabric was 


built of turf, fagots and sand, and some of its 


remains have been since discovered. It was 
named La Caroline, in honor of the reigning 
monarch of France. ; 

Laudonniere does not seem to have been the 
man for the conduct of such an enterprize, 
There is no doubt but he was brave, but it is Very 
doubtful if his courage was sustained by a 
proper judgment. His worst error was his first 
—not his merely, but that of his time. He had 
seen the gold of the country, and he saw that it 
was good. Some small specimens of the precious 
metals had been procured in traffic from the 
Indians, and these, which, it afterwards appeared, 
had been picked up upon the coasts, from the 
wrecks of certain Spanish vessels, led to the con- 
viction that unbounded mines of treasure were 
hid in the bowels of the land. Blinded by this 
delusive idea, Landonniere addressed his whole 
energies to the prosecution of this visionary 
search. Instead of planting, his provisions were 
obtained in traffic from the Indians; and, for 
eighteenmonths, his lieutenants Oligni and D'Es- 
lac penetrated the forests in every direction. They 
appear not only to have explored the interior of 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina, but to have 
prosecuted their insane search even beyond the 
Apalachian mountains, and to the Lakes which 
give rise to the St. Lawrence. It is not impro- 
bable that our antiquarians frequently stumble 
upon the proofs of this progress, which they 
fondly ascribe to a much earlier period. In the 
meantime, the company at La Caroline had 
begun to experience some of the misfortunes 
which were consequent upon a policy so wild 
and visionary. The provisions of the Indians 
began to fail them; at least, the stuffs and trink- 
ets with which they had procured these provi- 
sions, were consumed. The natives held back 
their supplies, and the exigencies of the Colonists 
compelled them to seize upon their granaries. 
Such proceedings soon put an end to all friend- 
ship between the parties. The Indians withdrew 
from the dangerous neighborhood; and the 


distress of Laudonniere was increased by discon- 


tents and mutinies among his own people, which 
not only threatened his peace but his safety. 
The promised supplies from France, under 
Ribault, had failed him, and vessel after vessel 
had been despatched to urge the immediate 
sending of the promised assistance. At this 
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point, our narrative must enter somewhat more 


into details. 


CHAPTER II. 
D’ESLAC.—LA GENRE. 
There was a young officer, a lieutenant, at 
La Caroline. named La Georé, a youth of fierce 
and sanguinary temper and unrestrainable appe- 
tite. It was found, at an early period in the 
history of the settlements, that a grudge existed 
in the breast of this young man against a brother 
officer, named D’Eslac. The hostility of La 
Genré was retorted by D’Eslac with sufficient 
spirit; but the latter, being the more manly of 
the two, his feelings were restrained by his pru- 
dence and sense of duty. It had been the task 
of Laudonniere, more than ounce, to incerfere 
between these persons, and prevent those excesses 
which he had good reason to fear, from their ex- 
citability of feeling, under the force of circum- 
stances, and it was with the view to keeping the 
parties separate, that he had chosen D’Eslac to 
command one of his exploring expeditions. 
This appointment had given offence to La Genré, 
who, of a restless and impatient temperament, 
had sought to obtain it for himself. It was 
evident enough that D’Eslac was a favorite with 
the commander, though it does not appear that 
this preference, led to any improper disparage- 
the claims of others. In choosing 
D'Eslac for the exploring expedition, Laudon- 
niere had quite as much regard to his superior 


ment of 


fitness, in all the essentials of judgment, prudence, , 


caution and moderation, as to his own partialities. 
Sut of this, La Genré could not be persuaded ; 
and his discontent, fanned by that of others, and 
the daily increasing necessities of the Colony, 
wrought his mind to such a state of excitement 
and irritation, as to leave little wanting to provoke 
him to an overt act of mutiny. 

Laudonniere was not ignorant of the temper 
and moods of his lieutenants. He had been 
warned by D’Eslac of his discontents, and had 
himself seen enough of this person, to render 
no other counsel necessary. 
and suspiciously fixed upon him—cautiously, 
however, so as to forbear all unnecessary provo- 


His eye was keenly 


cation. Laudonniere was also painfully conscious 
that La Genré was not single in his discontents. 
Hie was aware of the moods of others, kindred 
spirits with himself, by several of whom signs of 
insubordination had been shown already. Their 
looks had become habitually sullen, their words 
were few wheo addressed to their commander, 
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their tasks 
evident 


were performed coldly and with 
reluctance. Without exhibiting any 
positive or very decided conduct, by which to 
leave themselves open to rebuke, their deport- 


_ ment was such as to betray the impatience of 


bitter and resentful moods, which ouly forbore 
open utterance by reason of their fears. Lan- 
donniere, without having absolute cause to 
punish, was equally wanting in the nice tact 
which can adroitly, and without a fall from dig- 
nity, conciliate the inferior. Angry at the 
appearances, which he could neither restrain ner 
punish, he was not sufficiently the commander to 
descend happily to soothe. In this distracted 
condition of mind, he prepared to despatch his 
third and last vessel to France, to implore the 
long expected supplies and assistance. 

It was a fine evening in-the mouth of August, 
such an evening as we frequently experience 
during that month in the South, when a cool 
breeze, arising from the ocean, ascends to the 
shores and the forests, and compensates, by its 
exquisite and soothing freshness, for the burning 
heat and suffocating atmosphere of the day. 
Our Frenchmen at La Caroline were prepared to 
enjoy the embraces of this soothing mivister. 
Some walked upon the parapets of the fortress, 
others lay at length along the bluff of the river, 
while others again, in the shade of trees farther 
inland, grouped together in pleasant communion, 
enjoyed the song or the story, with as much 
gayety as if all their cares were about to be 
buried with the sun that now hung, shorn of his 
fiery locks, just above the horizon. Laudonniere 
passed among these groups with the look of one 
who did not sympathize with their enjoyments. 
[is eye rested upon the river where lay the vessel, 
the last remaining to his command, which, in 
two days more, was to be despatched for France. 
Ile had just left her, and his course now lay for 
the deep woods, a mile or more inland. He was 
followed, or rather accompanied, by a youth, 
eighteen or nineteen years of age—a younger 
brother of D’Eslac, his favorite lieutenant. 
This young man shared in the odium of his 
brother, as he was supposed to share too largely 
in the favors of Landonniere. The truth was, 
that he was much more the favorite tian his 
brother. He was a youth of great intelligence 
and sagacity, observing mind, quick wit, and 
shrewd capacious remark. The slower thought 
of his commander was quickened by his intelli- 
gence, and relied, much more than the latter 
would have been willing to allow, upon the insinu- 
ated, rather than expressed, suggestions of the 
youth. Alphonse D’Eslac, but for his breadth 
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of shoulders, and activity of muscle, would have | 
seemed delicately made. He was certainly 
effeminately habited. He had a boyish love of | 
ornament which was perhaps natural at his age, | 
but it had been observed that his brother Achille, 
though thirty-five, displayed something of a like | 
passion. Our youth wore his dagger and his | 
pistols, the former hung about his neck by all 
scarf, and the latter were stuck in the belt about | I 
his waist. The dagger was richly hilted, and the 
pistols, though of excellent structure, were rather 
more remarkable for the beauty of their orna- | 
ments than for their size and seeming usefulness 


| 















as weapons for conflict. 
“And you think, Alphonse,” said Laudon- 
niere, when they had entered the wood, * that | 










France in the Sylpb.” 
“IT say nothing about bis return to France, but 





Sylph, I am very certain.” 

“Well! And you 

* Would let him have her.” 

“Indeed! | am sorry, Alphonse, to hear you 
say so. La Genré is not fit for such a trust. 
He has no judgment, no discretion. It would be 
a hundred to one that he never reached France.” 
















“That is just my opinion,” 
coolly. 

“Well! And with this opinion, you would 
have me risk the vessel in his hands?” 

*“ Yes, Lwould! The simple question is, not 










is a dangerous person. His presence here is 






is increased, in another month, he will have the 







You know not whom to trust. The very parties 
that you arm and send out for provisions, might, 









—he would soon bring the affair to an issue. 






fide. He knows not his own strength, and your 





But he is getting wiser. The conspiracy grows 







He will not go to France, that I am certain. He 







roon before the year is over.” 


* Alphonse, you are an enemy of La Genré.” 
* That is certain ;” 









La Georé is really anxious to return to| 


that he will apply to you for the command of the | 


said the youth, 


so much the safety of the vessel as our own. He 
dangerous to us. If he stays, unless our force 

' 
fortress in his hands; he will be master here. 


You have no power even now to prevent him. 


if they pleased, turn upon and rend us. If he 
were not the most suspicious person in the 
world—doubtful of the very men that serve him 
Fortunately, he doubts rather more than we con- | 


seeming composure leads him to overrate ours. 


every day. I am clear that you should let him | 
go, take his vessel, pick his crew and disappear. 


will shape his course for the West Indies as soon. 
as he is out of our sight, and be a famous pica-| 


replied the youth, “ but if” 


Iam his enemy, that is no good reason why I 
should be the enemy of truth.” 
“True, but yon suspect much of this. Yoy 


| know nothing.” 


“I know all that I have told you,’ ’ replied the 
young man, warmly. 

“Indeed! How?” 

“ That I cannot tell. Enough that I swear by 
the Holy Virgin, that all I say is true. La Genré 
is at the head of a faction which is conspiring 


| against you.” 
| 


“Can you give me proof of this?” 
‘Yes, whenever you dare issue the order for 


his arrest and that of others. But this you can- 
‘not do. You must not. They are too strong 


for you. If Achille were here now!” 
*“ Ay! Would he were !” 

_ They now paused, as if the end of their walk 
‘had been reached. Landonniere wheeled about, 
as if to return. They had not begun well to 
_retrace their steps before the figure of a person 
| was seen approaching them. 
‘Speak of the devil,”’ said Alphonse, “and he 

thinks himself called; here comes La Genré.” 
“Indeed!” said Laudonniere. 


| ‘See now if I am not right—he comes to 


i] . . J ? 
_ solicit the command of the Sy!lph. 


They were joined by the person of whom they 
had been speaking. His approach was respectful 
—his manner civil—his tones subdued. There 


was certainly a change for the better in his 
deportment. A slight smile might have been 
seen to turn the corner of the lips of young 
D’Eslac, as he heard the address of the new 
comer, La Genré, begun by requesting a private 
interview with his commander. Upon the words, 
D’Eslac went aside and was soon out of hearing. 
His prediction was true. La Genré respectfully. 
but earnestly, solicited the command of the 
! vessel about to sail for France. He was civilly 
but positively denied. Laudonniere had not been 
impressed by the suggestion of his youthful 
counsellor; or, if he were, he was not prepared 
| to yield a vessel of the King, with all its men and 
munitions, to the control of one who might 
abuse them to the worst purposes. 
La Genré changed upon this refusal. 
“You deny me all trust, Monsieur,” he said. 
“You refused me the command when my claim 
was at least equal to that of Oligni. Y ou denied 
me that which you gave to D’Eslac, and now— 
Monsieur, do you hold me incompetent to this 
command ?” 
“ Nay,” said Laudonniere, “but I better prefet 
_ your services here—I cannot so well dispense 
with them.” 









The face of 
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A bitter smile crossed the lips of the applicant.! “No; but just enough for our purpose. AsI 

«[ cannot complain of a refusal founded upon | told you, he believes nothing. He is too gooda 
so gracious a compliment. But! enough, man himself to believe any body thoroughly 
Monsieur, you refuse me. May I ask, who will) bad.” 


be honored with this command ?” fh * He will grow wiser before he is done. You 
“ Lenoir !” did not suffer him to know where you got your 
“[ thought so—another favorite! Well!—| information ?” 

Monsieur, I wish you a good evening.”’ } ‘*No—surely not. He would have been for 
« You have refused him, I see,’ said Alphonse, having a court, and a trial, and all that sort of 

returning as the other disappeared. ) thing. You would have sworn to the truth in 


“Yes, I could do no less. The very sugges- | vain, and they would assassinate you. We must 
tion that he might convert the vessel to piratical, only do what we can to prevent, and leave the 
purposes, were enough to make me resolve [ punishment for another season. If time is 
against him.” | allowed us——"’ 

And, still discussing that and other kindred) ‘Ay, but that if; said the old man. “Time 
subjects, Laudonniere and his young companion | will not be allowed. La Genré will be rather 
followed in the steps of La Genré towards the ; slow—but there are some persons not disposed to 





fortress. | wait for the return of the parties under Oligni 
and your brother.” 
CHAPTER III. _ “Enough!” said D’Eslac—“Here is the 
— f cypress.” 


BON PRE.—THE CONSPIRATORS. With these words, the course of the canoe 

—_ was arrested, the prow turned in towards the 

That night the young Alphonse D’Eslac, shore, and adroitly impelled, by the stroke of 
might have been seen stealing cautiously from | Bon Pre’s paddle, directly into the cavernous 
the quarters of Landonniere, and winding along | opening of an ancient cypress which stood in the 
under cover of the palisades to one of the! water, but close to the banks. This ancient tree 
entrances of the fortress. He was wrapped in a) stood, as it were, upon two massy abutments. 
huge and heavy cloak which effectually disguised |The cavern into which the boat passed was open 
his person. Here he was joived by another, in like manner on the opposite side. The prow 


whom he immediately addressed : of the canoe ran in upon the land, while the 
“Bon Pre?” stern rested within the body of the tree. 
“The same: all's ready. Alphonse cautiously stept ashore, and was fol- 
“ Have they gone?” h lowed by his older companion. They were vow 
“Yes! _ upon the same side of the river with the fortress. 
“ Let us go.” The course which they had taken had two objects. 


They went together to the entrance. The To avoid fatigue and detection in a progress by 
person whom Alphonse called Bon Pre, was a_ lend, and to reach a given point in advance of 
short, thick-set person, who was fully fifty years the conspirators, who had taken that route. Of 
ofage. The couversation between the two indi- course, our two companions had timed their 
viduals previous was purely confidential. They | movements with reference to the previous pro- 


approached the sentry at the gate. gress of the former. They advanced tow ards 
“Let us out, my son,” said Bon Pre; “we, the fort, which lay some three miles distant, but 
are late.” at the distance of fifty or sixty yards from the 


When they were without the walls, they stole place where they landed, came to a knoll thickly 
long through the ditch, concealed in the deep overgrown with trees and shrubbery. A creek 
shade of the place, cautiously avoiding all expo- | ran at its foot, in the bed of which stood numer- 
te to the star-light. On reaching a certain . ous cypresses—amongst these Alphonse D' Eslac 
point, they ascended, <nd, taking the cover of disappeared, while Bon Pre ascended the knoll, 
oush and tree, made their way to the river, and and seated himself in waiting upon a fallen 
getting into a boat which lay beneath the banks, cypress. 
pushed off, and suffered her to drop down the He had not long to wait. In less than twenty 
“ream, the old man simply using the paddle to, minutes, a whistle was heard—to which Bon Pre 
shape her course. A brief conversation, in whis- responded, in the notes of an owl. The sound 
pers, followed between them. of voices followed, and, after a little interval, one 

“ You told him all?" asked Bon Pre. by one, seven persons ascended the knoll, and 
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entered the area which was already partially oc- 
cupied by Bon Pre. There were few prelimina- 
ries, and La Genré opened the business. Bon 
Pre, it is seen, was one of the conspirators and 
in their fullest confidence. He had left the fort 
before them, or had pretended to do so. They 
had each left at different periods. We have seen 
his route. It is only necessary to add, that they 
had come together but > little while before their 
junction at the knoll. Of course, their several 
revelations had yet to be made. LaGenré com- 
menced by relating his ill success in regard to 
the vessel. 

“We must have it, at all hazards,” said 
Stephen La Genevois, “we can do nothing 
without it.” 

“I do not see that;” was the reply of one 
nained Jean La Roquette. This person, it may 
be well to say, was one possessing large influence 
among the conspirators. He claimed to be a 
magician, dealt much in predictions, consulted 
the stars, and other signs, as well of earth as of 
heaven; and, among things, pretended, by reason 
of his art, to know where, at no great distance, 
was a mine of silver, the richest in the world. 
Almost his sole reason for linking himself with 
the .onspirators, was the contempt with which 
his pretensions had been treated by his com- 
mander, in regard to the search after this mine. 

“I do not see,” he replied, “that this vessel 
is so necessary to us. A few canoes will serve 

























us better.” 
*Canoes—for what?” was the demand of La 






Genevois. 

“ Why, for ascending the rivers, for avoiding 
the fatigue of land travel, for bringing down our 
bullion.” 

* Pshaw! You are at your silver mine again ; 
but that is slow work. I prefer that which the 
Spaniard has already gathered; which he has run 








into solid bars and made ready for the king’s 
face. I prefer fighting for my silver, to digging 
for it.” 

“Ay! fighting—no digging; said La Genré, 
and he was echoed by other voices. But La 
Roquette was not to be silenced. His opinions 
were re-stated and insisted upon with no small 
vehemence, and the controversy grew warm as 
to the future course of the party—whether they 
should explore the land for silver ore, or the 
Spanish seas for bullion. 

“ Messieurs,”” said one named Fourneaux, 
“permit me to say that you are counting your 
chickens before they are out of the shell. Why 
cumber our discussion with unnecessary difficul- 
















ties? The first thing to consider is how to get 





‘our freedom. We can determine hereafter what 


use we shall make of it. There are men enough. 
or will be enough when we have got rid of Lay- 
donniere, to undertake both objects. Some may 
take the seas, and some the land; some go “d 
fighting and some to digging. Each man to his 
taste. All may be satisfied—there heed be no 
restraint. The only matter now to be adjusted, 
is to be able to choose. Let us not turn aside 
from the subject.” 

These sensible suggestions quieted the parties, 
and each proceeded to report progress. One 
made a return of the men he had got over, 
another of the arms in possession, and a third of 
ammunition. But the question finally settled 
down upon the fate of Laudonniere, and a few 
of his particular friends, the young D’Eslac being 
the first among them. On this subject, the con- 
spirators not only all spoke, but they ail spoke 
together. They were vehement enough, willing 
to destroy their enemy, but their words rather 
declared their anger, than any particular mode 
of effecting their object. At length Fourneaux 
again spoke. 

* Messieurs,” said he, “you all seem agreed 
upon two things; the first is, that, before we can 
do any thing, Laudonniere and that young satan, 
D’Eslac, must be disposed of; the second, that 
this is rather a difficult matter. It is understood 
that they may rally a sufficient force to defeat 
us—that we are not in the majority, thongh we 
hope to be so; and that a great number who are 
now slow to join us, will be ready enough, if the 
blow were once struck successfully. In this, | 
think, you all perfectly agree.” 

“Ay—ay! You are right—that’s it;” was 
the response of La Genre and Stephen La 
Genevois. 

“Very well; now, as it is doubtful who are 
certainly the friends of Laudonniere, it is agreed 
that we must move against him secretly. Is 
there any difficulty in this? There are several 
ways of getting rid of an enemy without lifting 
dagger or pistol. Is not the magician here—the 
chemist, La Roquette—has he no knowledge of 
certain poisons, which, once mingled in the 
drink of a captain can shut his eyes as effectually 
as if it were done with bullet or steel? And if 
this fails, are there not other modes of contriving 
an accident? I have a plan now, which, with 
your leave, I think the very thing for our purpose 
Laudonniere’s quarters, as you all know, stand 
apart from all of the rest, with the exception of 
the little building occupied by the division of 
La Genré, with which it is connected by the old 
bath-room. This bath-room is abandoned sine? 
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YOUNG 


Laudonniere has taken to the river. Suppose 
La Genré here should, for safe-keeping, put a 
keg of gunpowder under the captain's quarters, 
and suppose farther, that, by the merest mis- 
chance, he should suffer a train of powder to 
follow his footsteps, as he crawls from one apart- 
ment to the other; and suppose again, that, 
while Laudonniere sleeps, some careless person 
should suffer a coal of fire to rest, only fora 
moment, upon the train in the bath-house. By 
my life, I think such an accident would spare us 
the necessity of attempting the life of our beloved 
captain. It would be a sort of providential inter- 
position.” 

“Say no more! It shall be done!” said La 
Genré. “I will do it!” 

« Ay, should the other measure fail; but I am 
for trying the poison first,” said Fourneaux, “for 
such an explosion would send a few fragments 
of timber about other ears than those of the 

‘captain. He takes his coffee at sun-rise. Can 
we not drug it?” 

“Let that be my task;” said old Bon Pre, 
who had hitherto taken little part in this con- 


ference. 


“You are the very man;” said Fourneaux. 


“He takes his coffee from your hands. La 
Roquette will provide the poison.” 

“When shall these be done?” demanded La 
Genré. “We can do nothing to-night. It will 
require time to-morrow to prepare the train.” 

“Ay, that is your part; but may not Bon Pre 
do his to-morrow? and should he fail - 

“Why should he fail?” demanded La Ro- 
quette. “ Let him but dress his coflee with my 
spices, and he cannot fail.” 

“Yes;” replied Bon Pre, “but it is not always 
that Laudonniere drinks his coffee. If he hap- 
pens to be asleep when I bring it, I do not wake 
him, but put it on the table by his bedside, and, 
very frequently, if it is cold when he wakes, he 
leaves it untasted.” 

“Umph! but at all events, there is the other 
accident—that can be made to take effect at 
mid-night to-morrow—eh! what say you, La 
Genré 2” 

“Without fail! It is sworn!” 

‘Their plans being adjusted, the meeting was 
dissolved, and the parties separately dispersed, 
each 'omake his way, as he best might, so as to 
avoid suspicion or detection, to Fort Caroline. 
Th y had scarcely disappeared when Alphonse 
D'Eslac emerged from the hollow of a cypress 





— stood upon the edge of the knoll where 
the 


'r conference had taken place. 
To he continued. 


MARCHIONESS. 


Original. 
THE YOUNG MARCHIONESS:* 
OR, 
THE SACRIFICE. 


On THE right bank of the river Ille, between 
Rennes and Vitrey, in Bretagne, the once magni- 
ficent chateau of Kordonan, rears its proud 
turrets, at once a beacon of the mutability of 
human grandeur and the utilitarian character of 
the age in which we live. Having become the 
property of an enterprizing manufacturer, now a 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, it 
~s been converted into an extensive establish- 
ment for the purification of lamp oil and the 
manufacture of brown soap. 

The spacious and now delapidated halls of 
this princely residence of the late Marquis of 
Kordonan, have been the mute witnesses of 
melancholy scenes of thrilling agony, undreampt 
of by its present busy and cheerful throng of 
occupants. 

In the year 1780, the family of the young 
marquis consisted of himself, the marchioness, 
an old servant man, and a young peasant girl. 

The pertinacious seclusion in which they 
habitually lived, naturally awakened the gossip- 
ing curiosity of the neighboring villagers, who 
were incessantly endeavoring to penetrate the 
mysterious cause of an exclusiveness so unusual. 

Philip was the incorruptible factotum of the 
chateau, and Nanette, the intelligent attendant 


and faithful confidant of her mistress. With 
commendable shrewdness they  snecessfully 


parried the oft-repeated interrogatories of their 
inquisitive neighbors, and heedfully secured the 
family apartments from their intrusion. 

When they inguired—“ Why, Mr. Philip, 
does your master hide himself in this manner? 
Is he dead ?—or, perhaps, only sick ?”’ 

“He is certainly not dead, but his health is 
not good.” 

‘* What may be his illness? The gout, per- 
haps? or, more likely, pride?” 

“It is not exactly sickness, but he studies too 
much, passing days and nights in his laboratory, 


‘and he has grown dull and melancholy, in trying 


to become too learned.” 

“This is certainly a great change in him; 
before his marriage he acted more like a bufioon 
than a wise man; instead of walking he would 
run and leap in the streets, and when accosted by 
a friend he made the most frightful grimaces— 
even the children made a laughing-stock of 


him.” 


—_—_—- 


From the French of Lesi» Larioe. 
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“T suppose his thoughts were in his out-of-the- || complain of his pride, but Ireproach you, madam 
_Marchioness; I complain of your coldness 


way studies.” 


When they met Nanette at Rennes or Vitrey, | your ingratitude. How can you so forget me?” 


they asked: 

“Nanette, why does your mistress appear so 
dull and wearied ?” 

“Because she meets such wearisome people, 
I suppose.” 

“But why does she live so much in the 
country ?” 

‘* Because she does not like to live in town.” 

“Why not?” 


| 
| 


—EE 


|The old man slowly emptied his glass, drew a 
long sigh, and continued, regarding steadily the 


‘portrait, “ Your father, Jaques Flavel, a notary 
like myself, left nothing behind him but his 
papers and his debts. I was the god-father of his 
child and hastened to console her and give hera 
-home. This was my inheritance from him.” 
His tears began to flow at the remembrance. 
“Do you ever think of this, Therese? A few 


} 
| 
| 
| 


“She thinks wherever there are many people, | years afterwards, the old Marchioness, my client, 


there must be fools and rogues. 

“That is very flattering, certainly; but she 
might go to court sometimes, as her rank entitles 
her to do?” 

“Oh, she remembers that she was not born to 
her rank.” 

“We hear, also, that, notwithstanding her 
youth and beauty, she always dresses in black?” 

“So she does; she still wears mourning for 
her benefactress, the late Marchioness.” 

“And do you often see the old Mr. Blondel?” 

“ Very often; he comes and goes whenever he 
pleases; we have orders to admit him at all 
times.”’ 

This Mr. Blondel was an old notary of Vitrey, 


sixty years of age, with an unblemished charac- 


ter, and very small fortune. There were but 
two things in the world he cared for, the young 
Marchioness anda copy of the Laws of Brittanny, 
which he carried with him wherever he went. 
However, he thought he had a right to complain 
of his beloved Therese, the lovely Marchioness, 
to whom he had been tutor. He never saw her 
—though, as Nanette said, he was admitted at 
any time he came. He wandered through the 
parlors, the gardens and the park, in hopes of 
encountering a single look or word from his 
favorite pupil. In vain; she was as invisible to 
him as to the most gossiping of her neighbors. 
Semetimes, when he returned disappointed from 
his walk, be consoled himself by talking to her 
portrait, which hung in a small saloon, where 
refreshments were always placed for him. 
Gazing affectionately on the smiling face, with 
his glass in his hand, he would address her thus: 
“Yes, to be sure, this is excellent wine, but 
where is the generous hand which should give it 
me? Alas! she is as invisible to me as to every 
body else. The Marquis may shut himself uj 


as much as he likes; he may despise me and 


disdain my company. Very well! Le is noble 
and I am plebeian. He is a person of conse- 


quence and I am nobody. I have no wish to’ 


, did me the honor to interest herself in the 


r fortunes of my adopted child. She condescended 
to take her to her house and establish her in her 
| family, and, one fine day, to my great astonish- 
| ment and the scandal of the nobility of Brittany, 
| she married her to her son, her only child—the 
jyoung marquis. Very well! Now one would 
think that she reproaches me for her happiness 
_—such happiness! She conceals herself from 
,me, she repulses me, she avoids me in her own 
house! She has grown proud and haughty— 
she, formerly so simple and so affectionate! No 
matter! I love you still, Therese, and here I 
drink even to your pride, madam Marchioness !” 

Blondel wiped his eyes and added: 

“Of all I have loved, none are left to me; 
some are dead, like my wife and children; ethers 
have forgotten me, like you, Therese, and 
another ingrate whom you know, the Chevalier 
Morangy. But he, at least, may return from 
India, and I will forgive his ingratitude! May he, 
as easily, forgive your marriage—I was going to 

say, your infidelity! Adieu, adieu. Every time 
I come, I intend it shall be the last, but my eld 
legs cannot forget the road to this door, and my 
heart suffocates me when I leave these halls 
Oh, charming image, if you have heard me, if 
_you have understood me, do not grieve, my 
| Therese, by betraying the complaints [ utter 
| with tears.” 
; “Then putting his old law book under lis arm, 
| he would mount a chair and kiss with fervor the 
| portrait of his god-child. : as 
Some time after this, he was again walking 10 
|the park; this time not unaccompanied. He 
| was leaning on the arm of a fine young maa 
| apparently just returned from a journey. He 


was in gay spirits, in the anticipation of meeting 
h—an old 





the two most precious things on eart 
friend and a young mistress. The old friend was 


Blondel, the young mistress has not yet been 


| introduced to the reader. | 
“Yes, it is 1,” exclaimed the young Chevalier 
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de Morangy, pressing affectionately the hand of | friend of the poor Jaques Flavel—I, the tutor 

the old man, “Here I am returned to dear, and god-father of his daughter is 

Brittanny, never more to quit it. After arriving, He was suddenly interrupted by a violent 

at Versailles and embracing my old uncle, the agitation among the boughs near him, and the 

Chevalier D’Argental, | hastened hither to kiss words died on his lips, as the bright star-light 

the hand of the Marchioness de Kordonan.” _ disclosed to him a female figure, in a kind of 
“Which Marchioness do you mean?” niche, formed by nature in the rock. They 
«“ The dowager Marchioness, certainly.” | stood motionless with astonishment, during a 


| 





«She is no more.” _ few seconds, till Blondel exclaimed— 

“No more! And does Miss Flavelthenremain! ‘Your knees, your knees, Frederic—it is 
at the chateau? Isshe still in Brittanny? Where Therese!” , 
shall I see her? If you could but know, my dear, ‘It was indeed Therese, whom the darkness 


friend, the sensations I experienced when J en- had prevented their noticing before. Trembling 
tered this park, where I have so often talked of and agitated, she sunk on the ground, exclaiming 


Jove with Therese!” _ to Blondel: 
“And you loved each other?” | You recognize me then, my god-father; I 
« Like two young fools!” | did not think you would find any resemblance 


“Like children, you mean; but with time | between the Marchioness of Kordonan and 
. a esity . cn ' : ' " 
comes reason, and all this nonsense and childish- | your beloved pupil! Oh, no! She was young 
and gay, and I am old before my time. She 
was blooming and fresh, and I am pale and faded. 
what brings me to Kordonan ?” | She was always laughing, was she not? And I 
“The wish to see a friend, I suppose, who has | Weep without ceasing. Ah, my friend, as your 
"9 _ god-child was happy, so am I miserable. Dear 


rather forgotten you! 
“The intention of offering her a handsome Blondel, [ am still the same to your heart, but 
I am entirely changed to my mirror.” 


fortune, a name worthy of her acceptance, anda 
heart devoted to her service.” Blondel, her friend, replied only by his tears. 
“My God! If this be true—fly, fly, in haste Her lover overwhelmed her with reproaches. 
4 . . _— , , 5 . 
- . ~ r- ~ . 3 x 
and may Heaven conduct you again to India!” Without attempting to reply to the latter, she 
arose proudly, and, with clasped hands and eyes 


“You terrify me; speak! Does Therese | 


ness pass away.” 
* Do not say so, Blondel. Do you not suspect 


raised to heaven, motioned them to follow, as 


—_ ot Se chatean am _she led the way to the chateau. They entered 
“Ne, there is Therese here ; there only | a cold and dreary room, scarcely lighted by a 

— Wits i ingrates, in this house." sepulchral looking lamp. She closed softly all 
. Therese is dead?” — the doors of this chamber, and listening to the 
“2 el larg op. yon; ohe & eens” | distant sound and hum of voices, pointed to a 
i ~aaereaal ! small door, half-hid by a piece of drapery-— 
“To the young Marquis. Take courage, ihe. tx: en” 

Frederic. I also adored her; she has betrayed “Who? Madam.” 

my friendship as she has betrayed your love. I) ,, My husband.” 

was proud to call her my child; but she is Then taking seats near the immense fire- 


ee eee hal coe place, Frederic arranged the fire to avoid look- 
: * “* ing at his faithless mistress, while the old man 
endeavor to despise her in proportion to our took revenge for his long deprivation by watch- 
alfection—let contempt extinguish every other | ing every motion of Therese. She then ad- 
feeling.” 7 
dressed them: 
“Silence, Blondel, I must see Therese.” “This is for me a terrible day! I have had 
“You cannot see her; she is invisible to us; the courage to suffer and be silent. It fails 
she forgets those who languish for her presence. me, alas! when I remember and speak. Listen 
If you go to her door, it may be opened to you; to me, Frederic, and then judge. Do you see 
her old servant or a young girl, may bow at the portrait before us?” 
your approach; you may be asked to sit down “It is the old Marchioness of Kordonan.” 
and refresh yourself at your ease, but expect no “It is that of my protectress; of her who 
more: Madam, the Marchioness, is blind; she received me in her noble house; who treated 
will not see you! Madam is deaf, she will not) me with the tenderness of a mother and the 
hear you! Even I, the intimate and devoted’ affection of a friend, Every instant—every 
14 
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minute, she added something to the weight of) “ My child, my child! how have | wronged 
the obligation, already so heavy, which she you; how have I calamniated you! Pardon me. 
had conferred on me. She who was so haughty | pardon me !” 
to her equals, was simple and almost familiar * Therese,” in his turn exclaimed the Cheya- 
with me. Her condescension made me forget, lier, * you have sacrificed the love and happiness 
the obscurity of my birth, and I gave myself) of my life, but I pardon you, lovely infidel. | 
up to the tenderness I felt for her with an) love and admire you!” 
enthusiasm of which she had given me the) “Hush! hush!” replied Therese, in a low 
example. I discovered that she was not happy, | voice, “do you hear nothing! some one is walk- 
in spite of her great fortune and ancient name. | ing—some one is stirring in his chamber! He 
Her sole joy and hope in life was her only son. speaks!” 
But God punished her pride in his beauty, by,“ No,” said Blondel, * it is the voice of Philip.” 
inflicting him with a singular melancholy. The_ He was right. Therese recognized the voice of 
most celebrated physicians were secretly con-| the old servant, who was saying in a suppressed 
sulted and the never-failing reply was: ‘Before tone, “It is I—it is your eld servant; do pot 
six months, the young Marquis will be an idiot!” hurt me, my lord Marquis, do not hurt me.” 
“Insanity, the most horrible of deaths, the | Almost immediately Philip rushed into the room 
death of the heart and mind, was the gloomy and closed the little door violently after him. 
future of a poor young man of twenty years! | Terrified at his manner, the Marchioness was 
His property and his person were to fall into the | hastening to her husband, but he prevented her, 
hands of needy relations, who had alwaystreated | saying, ‘* Do not enter, madam, he will kill you. 
with hatred, the old Marchioness. He has armed himself with a knife, while I slept. 
“This poor lady, this desolate mother, forsaw. He threw himself on me, and see how he has 
that after her decease, her child would be ill-| wounded me.” Both his hands were covered 
treated, ill-elothed, ill-fed, probably shut up in| with blood. 
an hospital! There was but one way to soothe ‘Let no one follow me,” said Therese, “I will 
her apprehensions and protect her son from such | go into the chamber; he will know me, J am sure.” 
a fate. No one as yet suspected the case of the, ‘Madam, madam, do not go; his fury is at 
poor creature, and some one might be found) its height, every thing enrages him.” 
weak enough to transgress the laws of God and =“ Be not uneasy ; kind words and caresses will 
man, or good and devoted enough, to marry an) appease him.” 
imbecile, for the sake of obtaining the right to, ‘We will pray for you, madam!” 
protect and defend him. | Therese pushed aside the door, and a shudder 
“My benefactress was at my feet, Frederic. I crept over the witnesses of this horrible scene. 
had seen my own mother die, and it seemed as if Philip threw himself on his knees in a corner, 
her lips besought me. I threw myself in her praying for his young mistress, while Nanette, 
arms, weeping; my sobs choked the utterance of | who had joined them, on hearing the voice of the 
your name, which rose from my heart. old domestic, knelt on the prie-dieu of the Mar- 
“IT raised the suppliant and cried, ‘1 will be| chioness; the old notary turned over the leaves 
your daughter!’ At midnight a priest received) of his book, convulsively, and the Chevalier put 
us in the chapel of the chateau, the marquis | his ear to the wainscot, in readiness to burst open 
repeated the words his mother dictated, and) the door at the first cry from Therese. What 
Therese became a Marchioness! God knows anxiety—what terror! 
what I have suffered these three years. Alone, | The night was terrific ; the rain dashed against 
day and night, with this poor man, my husband, the windows of the chateau; the wind moaned 
uneasy, trembling and terrified. My God, what loudly, and the sound of sobs was heard at the 
days and nights! Often, when sleep overcame intervals of the storm; the dogs howled in the 
old Philip, during the tedious evenings of, most horrible manner—perhaps they scented 
winter, my husband pointed with his finger to his death. God, in his mercy, took pity on this 
sleeping guardian, and looked at me with a. group! Therese re-appeared in safety, on the 
strange smile while taking my hand! I wished) threshold of the room and gave orders to Philip 
to scream, but remained frozen and mute under to hasten for the village doctor; and to Nanette t 
his frightful looks. I wished to die a hundred! give her, her prayer-book. Then addressing 
times but the resolution to fulfil my duty preserved Blondel, she said, “ My father, your child needs 
me; and now, Frederic, I can bear any affliction. | your support. Mr. Morangy, Therese Flavel, 
Does not my martyrdom prove it?” ‘your old friend, will return the visit you have 
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deigned to make to the Marchioness of Kordo- |! 


nan. 
« My mother!” continued she, addressing the 


portrait, have I not performed to the utmost, my 
sacred promise ? 
Your son has no longer need of me! Your sonis 
dead !” 

A few days after this terrible scene, the 
remains of the Marquis rested with his ancestors. 
Therese returned to the house of the old notary. 

At the expiration of a year, she became the 
wife of the Chevalier Morangy, but neither of 
them ever entered the chateau which had been 
the witness of the sacrifice of Therese. 

The old place, abandoned long before the 
revolution, was sold in the name of the nation, 
and became the property of many masters before 
the time of which we write, but, singularly 
enough, no one ever made it a residence. We 
noticed, at the commencement, what was its 
ignoble destiny, when in the hands of its present 
owner. 


Original. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
BY A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 


Nicut falleth on his eyes—light on his soul, 
For as the world recedes from him in gloom, 
A ray divine unveils th’ eternal goal, 
Through th’ wide portals of the opening tomb ; 
The breath comes slowly, and the pulses thrill 
As feebly as the heart that’s crushed with scorn ; 
But the calm brow bespeaks a submissive will 
To every change in quick succession born. 
But there are mourners round him, anc they seem 
To lose a hope in every trembling breath, 
As all the past flits by them like a dream, 
And love grows stronger as it nears to death: 
And yet he weeps not, for his thoughts the while 
Soar up to heaven unfetter’d by a clod, 
‘Till beams his countenance with a holy smile, 
That shadows forth the presence of his God! 
And bending now to catch the heaven-ward call, 
As peace casts o’er him her benignant spell, 
Stern death enshrouds him with its darkning pall, 
And life is lost in whispering farewell. 
Yet in that seeming melancholy night, 


From gloom to glory passed his soul away, 


As gently as the morning’s glimmering light 
Fades in the radiant beauty of the day! 
And this is death: and thus the Christian dies ;— 
So goes his care-worn spirit from the earth ; 
Thus from the Present to the Future flies, 
A mortal death for an immortal birth; 
And leaving here a vacant place of wo, 
And mute the hearts his love alone could thrill, 
He upward rises free’d of every throe, | 
A vacant place 'mong angel bands to fill. 





Have I not earned my liberty ? | 
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THE JUDGMENT; 
HOPE IN DESPAIR. 


OR, : 


THE SEQUEL TO THE TOBACCO-CHEWER. 
A TALE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” ETC. 


“Every habit that is not decidedly good is decidedly bad.”” 

Hannan More. 
Harvey took the seat the officious Tonsdale 
offered to him in the little parlor. The landlord 
was officious, because he rejoiced to get a 
respectable man to patronize his tavern, and 
especially a member of the church. 
feather in his cap, and one also in Ben Beeman’s, 
who determined to make the most of it; for he 
followed his former friend into the parlor, though 
he did not offer to sit down. Harvey felt very 
miserable as he heard the bell tolling, and the 
shuffling of the feet of the church goers as they 
walked past. He felt wretched in mind, degraded 
in spirit, and altogether, he could not but confess 


It was a 


to himself, far more unhappy and uncomfortable 
than he had been for the want of his tobacco. 
He was experiencing the dearly-bought lesson, 
that an annoying conscience is worse than an 
annoying appetite, and that the gratification of 
the latter, is no equivalent for the stings of the 
former. 

* You look dull, Harvey,” said Tonsdale, who 
felt he could be familiar enough with any body 
who sat in his back parlor with him, to give them 
their Christian name. “I are 
thinking about your sick child! Nevermind, the 
church'll be in soon, and you can shie home 
without being seen! You'd be turned out o’ 
church, I suppose if you were seen, Harvey, ha, 
ha, ha!’ and the fat Tonsdale shook his sides 
and winked at his shadow, Ben Beeman, who 
winked back to him with a marvellous twist of 
his plug, and chuckled a low note under his 
palate. 

Harvey felt ashamed of his religion, and not 


suppose you 


_ knowing justly what'to say, and being mortified 


at being laughed at, he muttered : 
“Qh, no, Tonsdale! not so bad as that, I 


guess. But they are over-strict, I think, in our 


| church.” 


“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said Boniface, 
winking at Ben. ‘I did'nt think you so liberal! 
You'd make a more useful citizen, Mr. Ross, if 


' you'd come down from your ladder to Heaven, 
| and mix a little more with we that don’t profess to 


be sogood. Nowa call of an evening to pass 































































would be the making of you. Why, if you was 
a little more social, and called in and drank 


would not be a better man in Chester County. 


Could’nt he, Ben?” 
“That's poz and true as gospel!” answered 


praise-worthy efforts, equilibrium, forasbe stood 
in the door-way, he vibrated like a sailor on shore; 
he was very comfortably tipsy, yet did not like 
to seem so before his guardian friend Harvey. 

“J dont care about politics, Tonsdale! I am 
too busy and tired of work-days to go away from 


come here to-day, even, but forthe peppermint!” | 


his falsehood in all he said. This is the inevi- 
table result, of a single lie told in defence of 
wrong conduct! Harvey painfully experienced 
it. 

“Well, you must come over once in a while 


and be neighborly,” said Tonsdale, in a hearty, | 
and friendly tone; “I get you to do all my 
smithing, and its fair turn about you should 
patronize me a little.” 


“That's a fac’” 


call for sum'mat to drink, just to show Tonsdale 
you aint niggardly. I am knowin’ to his havin’, 
paid you more than seventy dollars in one year! 
for blacksmithing, and yet, I'll be bound, he never 

seen a copper of it back again in way of returnin’ | 
the compliment. But then you're a Methodist, | 


good to go into a tavern; as if our Tonsdale here, 
want as honest as any other man, saint or Sinner, | 
in the town! Now you're trembling yourself, in 
your skin, afraid somebody should see you in 
here! Now tell the truth and shame the devil, 
Harvey ; aint | guessed right!” 

Harvey's countenance perfectly betrayed the) 
accuracy of Ben's opinion, and Ben chuckled. 
with triumph, as he continued: 

* Well now you're in here, its no harm to) 


patronize Tonsdale and give him a good turn for 
ane = 
*'Tonsdale has had work and iron in return for, 


all he has done vou ?” 


the money he has paid me,” said H irvey, siniling 
at Ben's drunken earnestness and peculiar logic ;| 
“he has no claim on me for any thing else.” 
“That's the way you Methodists talk,” said } 
Ben, who was naturally quick and morose, and 
very quarrelsome when drunk, though good- | 


natured and harmless enough when sober; * you! 


half an hour in the Tap, with your neighbors, | 


occasionally with your acquaintances, there | 


You conld get any office you'd run for. 


Ben stoutly, and successfully restoring, after two | 


said Harvey; and thus he mingled and interwove | 


and all such kind of folks think themselves too | 
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have no spirit of a man in you at all. Dont you 
say, Tonsdale, the flunk onght to treat and 
patronize your bar, and would’nt he do it if he 
was a gentleman?” 
“Harvey can do as he chooses,” said Boniface, 
quietly; ‘*some folks you know, Ben,” and here 


he winked at Ben, “have different notions of 


what make a gentleman. If you ask m / opinion 
Ben,” and here he winked again, “1! should say 


Mr. Ross would show himself a gentleman by 


calling for something when he comes in 4 
tavern.” 
|  ? Specially when he comes in of a holy Sabba’ 


day,” added Ben, significantly. 
“Yes; butthen Mr. Ross can do as he chooses. 


home to pass my time; and I should’nt have Tisn’t every man you know, Ben, (wink) that 


knows the world.” 
“That's gospel true, Tonsdale. Come, Har- 
-vey, I must have a treat out of you for old 

acquaintance.” 

By this time Harvey heartily wished he had 
‘never heard of tobacco, and he bitterly repented 
having come to the tavern. He feared the worst 
‘consequences to his reputation from Ben's 
triumphant tongue, who, himself fallen, he knew 
would ,be true to the instinct of his kind, and 


would be desirous of pulling down to his level, 


echoed Ben; “its nothing! one he felt to be morally above him. Ben did 
more nor right, Harvey, boy, that you should jist) indeed determine to make Harvey drink if possi- 


ble, so that he might triumph over him, as if he 
could lessen his own degradation by degrading 
another. 
*“T cant drink,” said Harvey, gloomily, and 
rising to go to the door; but he beard the bell 
still tolling, and people were still on their way to 
church. A glance through the street door to 
the opposite side of the way, showed him Elder 
Judson standing by his house, as if waiting, 
thought Harvey, for him to come out of the 
tavern. It was as Harvey imagined; the good 
elder, having come out of his door, had sent his 
family forward, saying he would wait for Harvey 
Ross, as he wished to speak a word with him. 
The word intended was a mild reproof for gomg 
to a tavern on Sunday for what he could obtain 
elsewhere, an] an apt quotation, “to avoid even 
the appearance of evil!” Harvey shrunk back, 
and Ben peeped out and discovered the cause of 
his sudden retreat. 
“Now, if we could get old Judson in,” said 
he, with a grin, “we'd have a godly time of it.” 
Harvey felt like knocking Ben over, but he 
was so conscious of being all in the wrong, that 
he remained silent, wishing the elder would go 
after his family. At length the bell cease d toll- 


thee 


ing, and the elder gave a long look across 
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street to the tavern, shook his head with displea- 
sure, and proceeded on his way to church. 
Harvey now prepared to go, when he was stopped 
by the voice of Tonsdale, who, as a publican, 
felt a slight ill-will towards every body who 


thought themselves too good to drink, or even to 
be seen going out of a tavern, and who began to 
feel vexed at the reflection ilarvey’s conduct 


threw upon the character of his profession. He | 


therefore resolved to make him drink if possible. 
Vice always rejoices in the fall of virtue ! 
«Well, Harvey, never mind your treating,’ 
he said, laying his hand familiarly on his shoulder, 
“You cant, of course, refuse drinking with me. 
Can he, Ben?” 
“In course not, Mr. Tonsdale: if he wont 


treat himself, he must be a mean ‘un to refuse 
when the landlord invites him. 
I'd be too much of a geutleman.” 


: 


I never does— 
“ Sit down, Harvey, sit down,” said Tonsdale, 
cheerfully; “T'll just order a glass of wine, as 
you dont drink liquor. Betty, ho, Betty! bring 
me that black short bottle with a leather label, 
marked *O. M.’ Be quick.” 

“Yes, sir,’ and the maid of all work dove into 
the bar, and soon brought the bottle forth, with 
three wine glasses on a waiter and set them down 
upon the table. 

“Now, Mr. Ross, here’s a wine that I give only 
to my friends, my particular friends,” said Tons- 
dale, drawing the cork and filling a glass. 

“Indeed you must excuse me,” said Harvey, 
distressed, “I have staid too long already—be- 
sides—”’ 

“You must drink—taste it, at least, Harvey, 
or I shall be angry with you.” 

“Yes, you must drink with us or break good- 
fellowship,” said Ben, who had taken his wine- 
glass, and filled it, instead of wine, with brandy, 
by reaching through a slide-window into the bar 
for it; but Ben would have taken the ‘wine’ if he 
had known all! “ Yes, you must drink.” 

I never drink, besides 
I have a sick child at home!” 
“ Well, one glass!” said Tonsdale, pressing it 


“No, I cannot stay. 


upon him, between good humor and a secret reso- 
lution to make the moral Methodist drink ; “ shut 
the door, Ben! Now, Harvey, boy, you must do 
the handsome,” added Tonsdale, with a laugh. 
“But it is Sunday. I would any other day,” 
expostulated Harvey. 
* But you come here on Sunday, and you must 


} 1 ¥ s . 
“rink Your entrance on Sunday. Besides, / ask 
you.” 


‘Yes, man, the landlord axes you,” responded 


its a up and down insult to refuse to 


Ben; + 


» HOPE IN DESPAIR. 


drink, when the tavern-keeper puts the compli- 
ment. I never vas guilty o’ such meanness.” 

“Indeed, gentlemen,” said Harvey, who felt 
_ both angry and himself insulted by their impor- 
, tunity, but feared to express it, lest he should 
, make them both his enemies, “indeed, you must 

excuse me to-day.” 

* No, you shal! drink,” cried Tonsdale, with 
an oath, his feelings bursting suddenly out, as 
they do in all fat men, when they do at length 
get angry: “‘now you had as well do it first as 
last and like a gentleman! I wont be insulted in 

my own house when J condescend to ask a man 
_to drink my wine with me, when he is too mean 
to call for liquor himself!” 

“T have bought some tobacco of you, Tons- 
dale,” said Harvey. 

** And its the first three cents you ever spent in 
my house. You shall drink ! Come, I dont want 
to get angry with you, Harvey; but I dont like 
to be refused.” 

“ Yes, its a insult; but if he'll drink, Tons- 
dale,” said Ben, impatiently eyeing his bumper 
of raw brandy, the enjoyment of which was so 
long delayed, for he felt it wouldn't be * manners’ 
to drink before the others; * now if you'll drink, 
Harvey, I wont say nothing about your being 
here on a Sabba’ day; but, if you dont, then I'll 
have a tale to tell, and let folks knowas how some 
folks aint so sanctified as some folks think they 
be.”’ 

‘Well, well,” said Harvey, faintly and trem- 
bling at the serious difficulties and evils into 
which his love of tobacco had brought him; 
while he resolved, if he once got out of doors 
unseen, he would throw away his tobacco and 


never touch it more. He would have given 
worlds to exchange his present feelings of 


remorse, shame and guilt, for those that had 
annoyed him all the morning for the want of 
his tobacco. But he had sown and must reap 
the fruit of his foolish habit. “Well, well, 
Tonsdale, I cant offend such a good customer! 
I will take for once, as you 
seem to feel my refusal so deeply. But I trust 


wine with you 
Ben, you wont mention it.” 

“1? Harvey,” repeated Ben, with a look of 
surprize and pain at such a suspicion; “No, 
Harvey, I alvays keeps secrets between friends. 
I never blab!” 

“One glass will never do you any harm, I 
reckon, if it was known,” said Tonsdale witha 
laugh, “I can tell tales of long-faced sanctified 
) But, mum! Here's your 

Ben, yours!”, and he 


folksif I had a mind. 
good health, Harvey! 


nodded familiarly to the /atter. 
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Harvey drank off the contents of his glass, | 
and the two others did the same! Though | 
unused to wine, he thought it strong, and his 
whole frame shuddered with the new sensation. 
Tonsdale set down his glass and winked at Ben, | 
while he opened his mouth, and said with the | 
motion of it, so that Ben fully understood him, | 
‘ Brandy.’ Yes, it was brandy! a fine old and | 
oily liquor, which felt smooth and pleasant to the | 
palate, and under the soft taste of which was | 
disguised the purest alcohol. 
looked disappointed that he had not drank the | 
same, and offered his wine-glass again. But 
Tonsdale shook his head. 

“ No, Ben, this is for nicer palates than yours. 


How do you like it, Harvey ?” | 


“It is pleasant to the taste, but exceedingly | 


strong,” answered Ross, with a heightened color, 
“now I trust you will allow me to depart, Tons- | 
dale, that I have drank with you.” 

«Certainly! You have shown yourself a good | 
fellow, Harvey, and dont think yourself better | 
than other folks. Give us your hand, ean al I 
have said any thing to offend you, I’m sorry.” 

**No gentleman can say more,” said Ben, with | I 
an oath; “give us your clipper too, Harvey, | 
boy! Now you're one of us!’’ and Ben shook 
his hand with drunken familiarity. 

“One of them!” thought Harvey, with a pang | 

“ Yes, | am one of them. I have | 
become aSabbath-breaker—a swearer—a liar—a | 
drunkard! and what are they more? I am | 
indeed one of them! Oh, God—oh, God! to 
what depths of degradation have I fallen, by the | 
indulgence of one foolish habit! Let me m 

| 


| 
to? 


of shame. 


before | fall deeper and for ever!” 

Impelled by these stinging reflections he sud- | 
denly broke from them and darted along the | 
entry and out of the tavern, at a speed that | 
betrayed his horror and sense of the dangers from | 
which he would escape. 

“Ho! hullo! what the devil now?” cried the | 
astonished Tonsdale, following to the door and | 
looking after him as he ran up the village street. | 

** Drunk! by the holy poker! ejaculated Ben, 





Ben chuckled but 


| 
and wretchedness, and, throwing himself upon 


| 
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|him. He turned away his eyes from the holy 

fane, and went up the Echo road towards his 

own house. As he approached it, he slac kened 
| his pace, and when he came in sight of it, he sat 
| down by the hedge and began to reflect upon the 
events of the day. Buta few moments’ effort to 
‘collect his thoughts convinced him that he had 
_no power over his mind—that his brain was 
excited by what he had drank, and that his wil] 
| was no longer at his command. This conscious- 
ness of his bondage to the dark spirit of intem- 
perance, filled the measure of his cup of remorse 


| his face upon the ground, he groaned and 
| writhed in agony, such as only the virtuous 
| and upright can experience, after 
gross transgression. 


a fall into a 
He would have prayed but 


| dared not lift a drunken prayer to the pure throne 


of Heaven! Long, long he lay there upon the 
| cold earth, quining and bemoaning his guilt and 
degradation. He could not conceal from himself 
| the lasting i injury he had brought upon his repu- 
{ation He knew his guilty secret could not be 
in the possession of such men as Ben Bee- 
-man or Tonsdale. On the contrary, he felt they 
would make a boast of his fall. How completely 





| to the last drop, had he filled the measure of that 
| Sabbath’s sins! 


He knew there was forgiveness 
‘of God—he felt it in the depth of his heart; yet 
he dared not pray for it till he knew he prayed 
without the influence upon his brain of the 
brandy he had drank. How fearful was his situa- 
ition! How pitiable! How dangerous to his 
| present and eternal hopes! At one moment the 
reflection of his fallen state tempted him to yield 
to his destiny of evil, and go back and join heart 
and hand with those who had made him base 
as themselves; but at another the thought of his 
wife, of his children, of the doom that would 
await him hereafter, he repented and sobbed like 
a child over the wretched condition into which . 
he had, in so short a time and for so seemingly 
insignificant a cause, brought himself. Suddenly 
he felt a soft hand seeking gently to clasp his 
own, and heard his name repeated in the tones of 








who held himself up by the door-sill and looked | 
after him as steadily as he could for winking. 
“All the liquor has flown into his head—eh, | 
Tonsdale ?” 

Harvey heard none of these remarks, but ran 
onward, like Bunyaa’s Christian flying away from | 
the city of destruction. lis heart was over-— 
whelmed within him by remorse and guilt. His | 

way lay near the church, where at that time he | 
should have been seated with his family listening | 
Lo the words of Divine truth. His heart pricked | 


i} 


1} 


anxious affection. His first impulse was to with- 


' draw it between shame and anger—the next to 


resign it passively like a child. 

“Harvey, dearest! I have been so anxious 
‘about you. I left the children to go for the 
doctor, hoping I should meet you op the way- 
| Oh, why are you lying here? Your hand is hot, 

your temples throb! Are you ill also? Am I 
to lose both my husband and boy!” and Ruth 
leant her head upon his shoulder “and burst into 
“tears.” 

















This roused him from his state of remorse and 
stupor of mind, and lifting her up, he inquired 
hurriedly and with a terrible suspicion of a 
judgment from Heaven— 


“Speak, Ruth! Our boy! Did you say he was 
ill?” 

“Yes, dear Harvey. He was taken an hour 
since with violent fever and delirium and is now 
in a dangerous state! If you are well enough, 
hasten for Doctor Smith, while I return to him.” 


Harvey’s soul was wrapped in that child, and 
the intelligence stunned him for an instant. The 
falsehood he had invented rushed to his mind, 
and he felt as if he could sink into the earth. 
But this was no time for reflection or for the in- 
dulgence of remorse. Leaving Ruth to return 
to herchild, he hastened for the physician, carry- 
ing a load at his heart suchas he had never borne 
before. On his way he passed the tavern but did 
not glance at it; and while he reflected with 
horror that this illness had been sent as a judg- 
ment upon him, he could not (for such is human 
nature) help giving place to the saving idea, that 
the actual illness of the child might excuse him 
not only to Deacon Judson but every one else 
who should hear of his having gone into the 


tavern, and, in this mood, he felt in a manner! 


pleased at a coincidence of events that might 
contribute to his exculpation, so that the sickness 
of his boy should prove slight. So true it is, 
that guilt to screen itself will degrade the tender- 
est sympathies of our nature and convert to its 
own purposes the dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence! When, innocent, that morning, Harvey 
would never have conceived that he or any parent 
could find any thing gratifying in the illness of a 
beloved and idolized child! 


Dr. Smith returned with him and pronounced 
the little boy in a high state of inflammatory fever. 
Every suitable remedy was administered ; all that 
skill or care could do was done; but at midnight 
the little sufferer was removed to a better world! 
Who can describe the feelings of the father at 
this event? Harvey, during his illness, rad hung 
over him as if his own life was wrapped in his 
boy’s; and he wrestled in prayer with God for his 
But the sentence had gone forth that 
he must die! Harvey gazed on his pale corpse 
with a rigid look, not a muscle moved—he shed 
not a tear! Till the sun rose, he stood beside 
him—heeding no one—replying to no question ! 
The rising sun shone upon the marble face of 
the child, and upon the almost equally marble 
face of the father! His whole life was resolved 
into a single terrible idea—that he had been the 


recovery ! 
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murderer of his child by alie! He felt God had 
judged him! 

Yet he did not bow to the stroke! His heart 
was full, full to overflowing, yet he had no tears 
to shed! Hatred and resentment took possession 
of his breast. In his soul he cursed the hand 
that had smitten him through his beloved child, 
his eldest born—the boy of his pride and love! 


Atlength, Ruth came to him and took his hand 
and led him away from the body. He yielded 
passively and in silence. All day he spoke not 
aword! The hour for the burial came, and 
Harvey mechanically followed his son to his 
grave. He returned to his desolate home and 
wandered about the house with a dark brow! 
Ruth forgot her own griefs in her solicitude for 
him. She entreated him to speak to her—to 
look upon her—to remember that he had other 
children to live for—and not thus brood in 
despair. And she placed in her arms her youngest 
born. Harvey was insensible to her tears and 
entreaties, and turning abruptly away from her, 
left the house. He took the road towards the 
village. Who may look into his breast? Who 
may tell the thoughts and feelings that brood 
there? 

From the time the physician gave up the life 
of his boy till life fled, he had earnestly prayed 
God to spare him; but when the child died, his 
prayers were turned into hardness of heart, super- 


induced by the stinging consciousness of himself 


being the guilty instrument of this judgment of 
Heaven! He hated God! He felt that he was 
punished for his sin, and his heart rebelled— 
rebelled because it felt the appropriate justice of 
this bitter chastisement. He was unhumbled; 
for a sense of his fall destroyed his confidence in 
God, and he did not believe he would accept his 
humility. Guilt always slays faith and trustful- 
ness in those we are used to love and honor! So 
it was with Harvey, and he hated the hand that 
had chastened him to punish his falsehood and 
bring him back to duty and truth. Each hour 
his heart grew harder, and he left the grave of his 
child with a curse upon his lips, anda proud and 
angry defiance of his chastiser! The more he 
indulged these feelings the stronger they grew 
upon him—the darker they became, till at length 
he felt Heaven's mercy, should he be disposed to 
seek it, was shut against him, and there was left 
for him nothing but a “fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation” at his hand. 
With these thoughts he rushed forth from the 
presence of Ruth, and then soliloquized as he 
walked towards the village: 


‘Why should I hesitate? The die is cast; 
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I am accursed of God! His right hand has in | 
minister bad alighted beside him and forcibly 


vengeance stricken my darling boy to the earth, 
and his anger is still kindled against me! Instead 
of seeking to appease him I have defied him! 
There is no more hope for me as a man ora 
Christian in this life! Why should I wish to live? 
God is my enemy! But I defy him! Let him 
exhaust his vengeance upon my remaining 
babes! I laugh at him! Let him pierce me 
through the wife of my bosom! 1| will still laugh, 
ha! ha! ha! I believe I am gone mad! Yes, J 
am mad! God has taken away my reason! I 
will not live to be tormented and thus made short 
of! Life is mine! Death too is mine! God 
cannot keep this from me! I will not live—for if 
I live, I feel well assured that it will be to drown 
the madness of my heart and brain in the cup of 
the drunkard! Better death!—far better death!” 


the “Echo road,” and bent his footsteps slowly 
down a green lane that led to the beach. Ina 
few minutes he was standing upon a low cliff of 
wild rocks against which the surf beat heavily. 
His arms were folded moodily upon his chest; 
and his eye was dark and lowering! He was 
calmly meditating suicide! 

He thought over all the past! He brought 
before his mind, all the circumstances connected 
with his temptation and fall! He reviewed the 
illness and death of his beloved boy. He con- 
fessed the justice of the sentence, but could not 
feel that he could ever be again reconciled to 
God. He could not bring to his aid the promises 
of the Gospel held out to the vilest and most 
erring—his only impression was that he had 
offended beyond forgiveness, and that he stood 
before God a, liar, swearer, sabbath-breaker, 
drunkard and murderer! 

“No, no! I need not, I dare not look for for- 
giveness. I have but to choose life with the 
daily cup of the drunkard to drown my 
conscience, or death. I will die! Oh, God,” 
he cried lifting his clenched hands above his 
head, “I will not ask thee to forgive the act, for 
I defy while I fear thee. Be on my own head 
the consequences. Ruth! my children! fare- 
well! My death will remove the curse that 
would henceforth lie between thee and Heaven's 
blessing !”’ 

With these words, Harvey Ross was about to 
throw himself headlong into the sea, when he 
heard a voice calling to him, and the sound of 
horses feet galloping towards him! He instine- 


on that fatal Sunday. The next moment the 


held his arm. 

‘What is this madness, young man?” he 
cried with horror. Wert thou, as | conceived by 
thy kneeling and thy strange gestures, as well as 
the spot on which I find thee, about to rush a 
self-murderer into the presence of thy God and 
Judge?” 

‘Tl ama murderer already and cannot increase 
my guilt by any subsequent act,” answered 
Harvey moodily. ‘ Leave me, old man!” 

** Nay, nay, my son, be not offended. Heaven 
hath sent me to save thy life.” 

‘*Heaven! Heaven and I have closed accounts 
for ever,” answered Harvey, bitterly. 


“ Nay, speak not so! something hath grieved 


_thee! Sit down and let me sit by thy side and talk 
Harvey Ross here abruptly turned aside from 


with thee! I was riding on the road when | 
saw you turn down this road, and recollecting 
you, I thought I would follow you to speak with 
you and do away any impression my apparent 
hasty reproof may have left on your mind, con- 
trary to the mildness and gentleness which ever 
should characterize a minister of Christ. I 
followed slowly apace and was struck by your 
strange manner as you walked, and the idea struck 


| me that you were in great mental distress, though 


| could not see your face. I came nearer to you 
and over-heard you raving against God, and 
when I saw you hasten so direct to this cliff, I 
trembled with the terrible idea, that you medi- 
tated self-murder! God has enabled me to be 
the instrument of saving you from a dreadful 
crime.” 

“Crime! I am already guilty! It is one 
crime makes crime! a hundred make it no 


” 


more so. 


“Fearful and dangerous doctrine, my son! 
But let me hear your griefs! Confide them in 
me asa monitor of God! It is my province to 
administer comfort to the sorrowful, alleviate 
distress, guide the erring, and point the despond- 
ing to the cross! Confide in me, my son! 
Perhaps thy griefs and even thy guilt is not such 
as you conceive it to be! What hath happened 


\ since last we met ?"’ 


tively arrested himself, and turning round he 
beheld approaching and waving his hand, the | 


Methodist clergyman who had passed his house 


“7 have slain my own son—the idle of my 
heart.” 


“Slain thy child!" repeated the good man, 


with surprize, and shrinking from the contact ol 


the supposed filiacide. ‘ How could this fearful 
act have been done ?” 


“By my falsehood and God's hand. 
“Explain, my son! Open this all to me and 
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Jet me advise with you,” said the venerable man, 
gently. 

Harvey was touched and softened by his kind 
and sympathizing manner, and inwardly resolving 
to relieve his bosom by confiding its load, he 


commenced and told him in detail the history of | was too proud to be 
the Sabbath day, just as the reader has already | 


The minister listened to the long 
narrative, as Harvey went 


received it. 
and interesting 


between hope and hopelessness, between the 
desire to be pardoned and restored to divine favor, 


and the terrible fear lest you had sinned too far, 
you wearied of existance, were ready to fly for 
relief to the cup or to death, and because you 
drunkard, chose the 
latter!’ Such was your condition, my son! A 
painful state! But the secret of it is this: In 
_all your remorse and prayers and penitence, you 


through, sfep by step, the whole sad story of his looked not to Christ! The error was the rock on 


fall, from the indulgence of an idle habit and in 
seeking its gratification. When at length he 
had concluded, with the tears in both their eyes, 
the minister turned and embraced him in silence. | 


which you were wrecked! You looked to your- 


self—to your great guilt—to your hardness of 





heart, and sought for some merit in yourself, on 
which to found your claim to forgiveness. You 


“ My son, Heaven has indeed dealt with you | found none and despair was the result !” 


in a mysterious manner. 
are truly wonderful and past finding out! 


The waysof Providence | 
You done?” asked Harvey eagerly. 


“But will God pardon me after all I have 
‘Is it not 


have received a bitter lesson, but your pride | insulting Christ, to ask anything now in his 


would not let you profit by it. 
of mind exactly, and can feel for you. 
relieve you. 
indulging an idle habit, for this led to breaking 
the Sabbath ; to neglect of the services after you 
were in church, to associating with a bad man; 
to swearing; to anger against your wife; to 
revenge; to deception; to falsehood ; 


I see your state 
I can 


to intem- 


You indeed erred from the first in | 
i 


| his sympathy. 
| ympathy 


perance; to companying with sinners ; and finally |, 
to estragement of your heart from God! Alas! a. 


fearful catalogue of evils. You returned home, and 
found Heaven had made your invented falsehood 
to become a fearful truth! This led you from 
remorse to a degree of repentance—but it was 
hot a sincere repentance! 
condeming sorrow for conduct which had been 
visited on your child as the fruit of it! You 


e ° e | 
it was a bitter and self- 


feared your boy would die, and felt you must} 


sorrow and repent of your guilt before you could. 
pray for his life. Anxiety for him, not shame | 
for your sin, made you humble, and you strove | 
in prayer for him! The child died, and you 
cursed God! Alas! the pride of man’s heart! 
You now became stern and revengeful as if you 
would meet God’s vengeance with its like! | 
This was a terrible state of mind! You sought | 
not to humble yourself and your pride, and anger 
got the full aseendency. When they got to. 
their height, you began to experience a reaction, 
and remorse took possession of your. bosom! 
You now hated yourself as well as hated God, 
and wished no longer to live or acknowledge 
yourself his creature! You would have cast 
yourself at his foot-stooland implored mercy, but 
your pride prevented you! You would have 
prayed for forgiveness but you felt too sinful! 

Remorse increased to despair, and in this state, | 


' 


Heavenly healer of our diseased souls. 


/reason to expect his aid ! 


‘name 2” 

“ Christ isa Saviour! 
the sinner’s cry to him!” 

‘But how can he hear sinners?” 

“Because sin is, in the eye of Heaven 
disease; mark this, my son! Christ looks upon 
sin not as we do, but as a disease that calls forth 
He is the physician to heal sin, 
and restore the sinner to health! The more 
diseased you are, the more you need and have 


His honor and glory is 


a 


He has promised it. 
It is too, humanly speaking, more to his honoras 
a skilful physician to heal the worst diseases 
rather than the lighter. The physician, in a 
hospital, points with triumph to the convalescents 
cases were the worst! So it is with the 
Your 


whose c 


sins you must learn to regret as out-breakings of 
a disease which Christ has promised to heal if 
you will apply to him! Learn to consider such 
your state, and you will no longer make your 
sins a plea for not coming to him, but rather 
the only plea for coming to him! The sea 
in which you were about to plunge is no pool 
of Bethesda to heal your offences; but there 
is a physician of souls who never turned away 


one who came to him wishing to be healed! 


Christ was a physician to the bodies of the 
lame, halt, leprous, and blind on earth ; this was 
only typical of the healing, that now he is in 
Heaven, he dispenses to the diseased souls of 
fallenmen. Go, then, my son, humbly believing 
and feeling your need of cure, to this physi- 
cian. You have tainted your soul with the 
leprosy of sin, and he alone is willing and able 
| to make you clean. 


Harvey listened to his venerable teacher with 
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tears and a broken, humble and contrite spirit. ] 
He knelt beside him. The holy man prayed 
for and with him, and the suicide rose to his_ 
feet a penitent and happy man. | 

From that day, Harvey Ross was a happier 
and better man than he had ever been before. | 
His life was exemplary, and his conversation | 
before all men without reproach. He was no 
longer the slave of the habit that had driven him 
to guilt, and to attempt a suicidal death, and now | 
lives respected by all who know him, honored in | 
the church, and the happy head of a pious and | 
well-ordered family. 

In his life is briefly illustrated the evil of the, 
indulgence of a single useless habit; the numer- | 
ous evils of which one may be the parent; the 
danger of yielding to any, the least, temptation ; | 
the consequences of a falsehood ; and, finally, the | 
duty of a Christian minister, whether in season | 
or out of season, to the erring and lost. 





Original. 


THE FILIAL PIETY OF DAVID.) 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Apvttaw’s sheltering cavern bent 
O’er many an exile’s head, | 
Who from the tyrant sway of Saul 
In discontent had fled— 
And he, the leader of that band, i 
Came forth in sadden’d thought, I 
And to a foreign monarch’s court, 
His suit a suppliant brought: 
. 
“ Oh, King of Moab !"’—bowing down | 
With trembling lip, he said— | 
Who oft to victory’s crimson field \ 
Had Israel’s thousands led,— | 
“T pray thee, let mine aged sire, 
And she, beside whose knee 


My earliest lisping prayer was learned, H 
In safety dwell with thee— i 


Lest while the adverse torrent’s force i 
With struggling breast I stem, | 


My hands grow weak, my spirits faint | 
In anxious care for them— 
For with an out-law’s ceaseless pain | 
I wander to and fro, 
And wait Jehovah’s righteous will 


More perfeetly to know.” | 








Iv. 


Then forth to the consenting prince 
His aged sire he led— 
The cavern dampness on the locks 
That silvered o’er his head— 
And leaning on his vigorous arm 
A wrinkled woman came— 
The mother of the many sons 
Who honor’d Jesse’s name. 


Vv. 


The youngest, and the dearest one 
Now woke her parting tear, 

And sorrow shook his manly breast, 
That ne’er had shrank with fear— 
While drawing near the monarch’s side 

In low and earnest tone, 
He pressed upon his pitying heart 
The treasures of his own. 
Vi. 
Low kneeling at his parent’s side 
That blessing he besought— 
Which ever in his infant years 
Had calm’d each troubled thought— 
And they with fond and feeble hand 
His clustering curls among, 
Jehovah's majesty and might 
Invoked with reverent tongue. 






Vil. 

With tearful thanks to Moab’s king 
The exile left the place, 

While filial duty well discharg’d 


Shed sunshine o’er his face— 


And sweet, as when on Bethlehem’s vales 


He fed his fleecy flock, 
The dew of holy* song distilled 
Like honey from the rock:— 


Vill. 


“God is my light!) Why should I fear 
Though earth be dark with shade ? 

God is the portion of my soul, 
Why should I be afraid ? 

Unless His arm had been my stay 
When snares were round me spread, 


My strength had fainted, and gone down 


To silence, and the dead. 
IX. 


Father and mother, dear and true, 
The homeless one forsake, 

While like the hunted deer my course 
From cliff to cliff I take— 

Though kings against my life conspire, 
And hosts in hate arrayed— 

God is the portion of my soul, 


Why should I be afraid ?”’ 





* The 27th Psalm was written by David on this occasion. 
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THE DREAM OF GOLD. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY HELEN MAITLAND. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE KARDONON. 


Tue Kardonon, as every one knows, is the 
prettiest, the most timid, and the most sagacious 
of lizards. The Kardonon is habited in 
vesture of gold, like a mighty lord, but he wears 


it with modesty, and lives retired and alone, 
which has given hima reputation for wisdom. 
The Kardonon injures no one, and is liked by 


all. The young girls when passing by an old 


wall, are delighted to find him looking at them, 


with his eyes of love and joy; at the same time 
burnishing his blue neck, which seems sparkling 
with gems, the rays of the sun reflecting the 
changeable and innumerable colors of his won- 
derful vesture. 

The young girls repeat to one another, “It is 
not thee ; ‘tis on me the Kardonon looked to-day, 
he thought me the most beautiful, and I shall be 
his love.” 

The Kardonon, thought nothing about the 


matter; he searches here and there for nice roots, 


on which to feast his comrades, making merry 
with them upon some stone resplendant with the 
noontide sun. 

One day the Kardonon found in the desert a 
treasure, composed of many pieces of coin, 
bright as if just from the hands of the coiner. 

“Good Heavens!” said the Kardonon, unless 


I am very much mistaken, here are some pre- | 


cious provisions, very oppertunely placed for my 
winter use. Slices of sweet fresh carrots, so 
refreshing when I am solitary and low spirited ; 
really, [ have never seen anything more appe- 
tizing.” 


And the Kardonon slided towards the treasure ; 


hot in a straight line, for that is not his manner, | 


but in many prudent turns and windings, now 
with his head up and snout in the air, the body 
undulating, the tail strait and stiff as a stake; 
then he stops, remains undecided, looks from 
side to side, then up towards the sun, listens 
attentively, sees every thing, and gradually 
becoming more re-assured, dashes forward like a 
brave Kardonon, then frightened at his own 
boldness, shrinks back with a palpitating heart, 
like a poor Kardonon pursued into his hole— 
again re-assured and happy, he elevates his back 
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‘in the centre, rounds his shoulders, his eyes 
| sparkling, and the rays of light playing upon his 
_seales until he seems clothed in a burnished 
coat of mail. 
| Without contradiction, he was the most bril- 
liant of Kardonons. 
When he came to the treasure, he fixed upon 
it a piercing look, and springing upon the nearest 
piece, stuck his teeth into it, he broke one. 
The Kardonon dropped it, then returned more 
thoughtfully and with more modesty. “ It is very 
dry,” said he. “Oh! buat the Kardonons, who 
amassed these slices of carrots for their posterity, 
were much to blame in not placing them ina 
moist place where their freshness might be 
retained. It mustbe acknowledged, they were a 
silly race—but, for my part, having dined, Iam in 
no hurry to make a bad meal; and will carry 
this provender to a damp place under the shade 
of the great tree of the desert, among humid herbs, 
where it will be softened by the dews of heaven. 
I will sleep near it upon some soft sand, and 
at the first peep of day, when the awkward bee, 
| rises bewildered from the flower, in which he has 
slept, he will awaken me, with his humming and 
buzzing, like a great simpleton as he is, and then 
_never Kardonon will make such a breakfast as I 
| shall.” 
| The Kardonon, of whom I speak, was a Kar- 
' donon of his word; what he said he did, and that 
is saying a great deal now-a-days. By nightfall he 
had transported the treasure, piece by piece, and 
_ placed it carefully upon some wet moss. Above it 
| was the large tree, its branches smiling with 
leaves and flowers, seeming to invite the weary 
| traveller of the desert, to taste repose under its 
shade. 
And the tired Kardonon slept peacably under 
its branches, dreaming of fresh roots. 
This is the history of the Kardonon. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} i 
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| CHAPTER Il. 





{ 
—_— 
XAILONN 


| The next day, the poor wood-cutter Xailonn 
was attracted to the same place, by the melodious 
gurgling of running waters, and the fresh and 
‘smiling verdure of the large tree. Such a place 
‘of repose appealed powerfully to the natural in- 
‘dolence of Xailonn, who was still far from the 
forest, and, contrary to his usual wont, felt most 
| indifferent towards getting there. 

As Xailonn was known to few while living, I 
' will say he was one of those unfortunate children 
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of nature, who seem born for no purpose save to 
breath the breath of life. His body deformed, 
his mind unsettled—he was yet a simple good 
creature, incapable of doing harm to any one— 
incapable of understanding or even thinking evil. 


In his family since infancy, he was regarded as | 


an object of shame and mortification, and the 
hard usage he daily received, gave him habits of 
solitude and the occupation of a wood-cutter. 
In the village he was called the idiot Xailonn. 
The children followed him in the street, with 
cries of mockery, and his brothers meeting them 


would pass him by with haughty shame. But 


Xailonn understood it not, and laughed with the 
children. 

Xailonn thought the poorness of his apparel 
was the cause of the contempt with which he 
was treated—for even an idiot does not judge 
disadvantageously of his own mind !—and he con- 
cluded as the Kardonon was the most brilliant of 
God's creatures (in the sunshine) he must neces- 
sarily be the most happy, and in secret he prom- 
ised himself to cultivate the friendship of the 
Kardonon; thinking, in time, he might bestow 
upon him some of his cast-off vestments, and 
clad in those, he would walk proudly through 
the land, fascinating the eyes of good men by his 
magnificence. 

* Indeed,” said he, when he had reflected upon 
it, as much as his poor mind could be said to 
reflect, * Indeed, the Kardonon is my cousin, and 
I feel great sympathy for his honorable person. 
My brothers drive me from them with contempt 
and | have no nearer relation than the Kardonon, 


and will live with him if he will permit me. I | 
would make him a fine bed of dried leaves every | 
evening, and tuck him upin it whea he lies down, | 


and in bad weather warm his chamber with a 


bright fire. The Kardonon will become old_ 
before | do, and I know very well how to nurse | 


and amuse a sick person. ‘Tis a pity he is so 
shy!" 

In truth, the Kardonon received the advances 
of Xailonn very badly. At his approach, he 
would disappear under the sand like lightning, 
and never stop until he had gained a stone or 
little mound, whence he would look at him from 
side to side, his eyes shining like carbuncles. 

Xailonn would approach in the most respect- 
ful manner, and, joining his hands together, 
exclaim: “Alas! my cousin, why do you fly 
from me ?—I who am your friend and relation. 
I ask but to follow and serve in preference to my 
brothers, for whom I would die; but they are 
less kind and gracious to me than you are. Re- 






| pulse not then your faithful Xailonn, if perchance 
you stand in need of a good servant.” 

But the Kardonon invariably ran away, and 

poor Xailonn would return weeping to his mother, 


saying his cousin would not speak to him. 
On this day, his mother had struck him in 
anger, telling him, a miserable creature, to go to 
his cousin, the Kardonon, as he was unworthy of 
any other relation. Xailonn, as usual, ebeved 
her literally, and was in search of his cousin, the 
Kardonon. 
“Ob, oh!” said he, coming under the long 
_branches of the tree, “I could not have pitched 
upon a better place. Here is my cousin sleeping 
| under the shade of the tree, by the side of a 
spring, which is not his usual wont. What a fine 
| opportunity of conversing with him I shall have 
when he awakes! But what are all these funny 
| little pieces of yellow lead which he seems to be 
guarding? It must be his intention to renew his 
| dress with it—perhaps it is for his wedding gar- 
ments! Faith, Xailonn, you are in luck, if he 
only proves to be more in the humor for spend- 
_ing than common, when he awakes! | will lie 
down near him, and sleep so lightly, that I 
shall awake as soon as he does. 
Just as Xailopn was composing himself to sleep 
/an idea struck him. “The night is cool,” said 
he, “and my cousin, the Kardonon, is not accus- 
tomed as I am to sleep under a tree near a 
fountain—the early morning too is not whole- 
some.” He took off his coat and placed it 
gently over the Kardonon; after that he slept 
soundly, dreaming of the friendship of the Kar- 
'donon. 
This is the history of Xailonn. 





CHAPTER III. 

| THE FAQUIR ABHOE. 

_ 

| The following day, the Faquir (Priest) Abhoe 
| feigned to set off on a pilgrimage, but in reality 
|to seek something which might benefit himself 
\in a worldly point of view. As he approached 
| the springs to rest himself, he at once perceived 
the treasure, and taking a piece in his fingers, 
tested its weight and value. 

“Unexpected blessing,” cried he, ‘the great 
and merciful God be thanked, who has at last 
rewarded me for my many years of piety and 
/ mortification, to say nothing o{ the various trials 
'by which he has proved me, and to render the 

acquisition more easy, he has placed the treasure 
under the guard of an innocent lizard and a poor 
\ idiot boy.” 
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« Heaven be praised,” continued he, walking a|! and the inherent right, I hold that to be doubtful, 
few steps to and fro. ‘Adieu to the Priest’s | the ground being common, and properly belong- 
robe. I will leave my country, and purchase) ing to each and to all, so that neither the state 
in the first kingdom I come to, a province, which | nor a private individual has any thing to do with 
shall bring me in a large revenue. Once estab- | it—a fortunate circumstance in the actual state 
lished in my palace, | will thenceforth occupy | of things—this meeting of the waters marking, if 
myself with rejoicing in the midst of my slaves, ! Ido not deceive myself, the boundary between 
among flowers and perfumes, lulling my spiritsto| two hostile powers. I shall perform then an 
repose with the sound of music and in drinking | innocent, lawful, and even a providential act, by 
exquisite wines from cups of gold. I am growing | carrying off the treasure from these good folks; 
old, and good wine rejoices the heart of an old) if I can do so in one trip! As to these two 
man. But this treasure will be heavy to carry, | ‘adventurers, one appears to be a pitiful wood- 
and it would be improper for so great a prince as || cutter, and the other a wicked Faquir, people 
Jam to be my own porter! How cana prince! without name, pretension. or even weight of 
expect to be respected by his subjects, when | character. They have rested themselves here in 
he does not respect himself! Indeed, this imbe- | order to proceed to a division of the spoils to- 
cile boy seems to have been sent on purpose to | morrow, because they are ignorant of both law 
transport it for me. He is as strong as an ox, and commentators, and believe themselves to be 
and will take it easily to the neighboring village, | of equal strength. Butthey shall not get off 
where I shall reward him witha few coppers and a a law-suit, or I shall lose my reputation. 
then dismiss him.” As sleep however is coming over me on account 

After this beautiful soliloquy, Faquir Abhoe| of the great effort of mind that this affair has 
being quite certain that neither the miserable | ‘cost me, I may as well take possession by putting 
Xailonn nor the Kardonon understood the value some of these pieces into my turban, that it may 
of the .reasure, or would venture to dispute the || prove ostensibly and decidedly in court, if the 
possession with him, gave himself up to sleep—| Case is brought before it, the priority of my 
dreaming of bis province, his harem filled with | claim. He who possesses a thing by appetency 


the most exquisite beauties of the East, and of) of having, 
| pation, being the presumptive proprietor, ‘for 


tradition of having had, and pre-oceu- 


the wine of Shirez sparkling in cups of gold! 
‘thus it is written.” 
And the Doctor Abhae furnished his turban 


with so many of these convicting pieces that 


This is the history of the Faquir Abhoe. 





CHAPTER Iv. | the day was nearly spent in dragging it from 
_— _the treasure to a spot where the luxuriant 
THE DOCTOR ABHAC. branches of the tree most effectually shut out 


(the rays of the sun. Still, poor man, did he 


, 1 . . = . . 
The next day the Doctor Abhac, came unex-, return again and again, lining his turban with 
pectedly to the same place. He was a man wel! | fresh witnesses; until at last he decided to fill 


versed in the law, and had lost his way while) it up to the brim, at the risk of sleeping with 


profoundly meditating on an embarrassing term, , bis bare head exposed tothe dew. “T shall have 


towhich lawyers had already one hundred and much trouble in rousing myself up,” said he 


thirty-two different interpretations. He was on | Placing the well filled turban under his head as a 


the point of seizing upon the hundred and pillow. ‘These good folks will begin their dis- 


thirty-third, when the sight of the treasure made | pute at the break of day, and will be only too 
him forget it entire ly, by transporting his happy to have a doctor of laws to settle the affair, 
thoughts to the slippery soil of discovery, Which assures me of part and lot ‘n the matter.” 


inherent right and revenue. Sv entirely was it After which Doctor Abhac slept magisterially, 


obliterated from his memory, that one hundred dreaming of pleadings and gold! 
years would not suffice to find it again. Sadloss, This is the history of Doctor Abhac. 


indeed ! 





19 ltappears,” said Doctor Abhac, “that it is the | CHAPTER V. 

Kardonon who has found the treasure, and he _ 

will not fail, I'll answer for it, to press /is act of THE KING OF THE SANDS. 
discovery, in order to secure a legal right to a _ 


share in the division. The said Kardonon is| The next day at sunset, arrived unexpectedly 
then in possession by law! As to the revenue,’ at the same place a famous Bandit, of whom 


-* 
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184 THE DREAM 


OF GOLD. 











history has not preserved the name, but through- | 
out the whole of that country, he was the terror 
of Caravans, from the enormous tribute he) 
exacted from them, and by them was called the | 
“King of the Sands.” He had never penetrated 
so far into the desert before, because this route 
was little frequented by travellers, and the sight 
of running water and the delightful shade, 
rejoiced his heart, at other times little sensible 
to the beauties of nature, a secret influence 
determined him to repose there a moment. 
“Truly I have not been badly inspired,” mut- 
tered he between his teeth, on perceiving the 
treasure. “The Kardonon watches here, follow- | 
ing the usage immemorial, of lizards and 
dragons, over this heap of gold, with which he 
has no business. And these three hungry sharks, 
have joined forces to divide it with him. If I 
take possession of this booty while they sleep, I 
shall not fail to wake the Kardonon, who will 
arouse these wretches; for he is always watching 
and I shall have to deal with the lizard, the 
woodcutter, the Faquir, andthe man of law, who' 
are eager as hawks and capable of defending 
themselves. Prudence dictates, that I had better 
pretend to sleep near them, until the shadows of 


night come on, since it seems they mean to pass 
the night here, and [ can then profit by the 
darkness and stab them one by one. This place) 
is so unfrequented, that I have no fears of being 
interrupted to-morrow in carrying off my spoils ; 
and I think I sball not go until I have break- 
fasted on the Kardonon, whose flesh, according 
to my father, is extremely delicate!” ‘ 

And he fell asleep in his turn, dreaming of 
murders, pillage, and broiled Kardenons. 

This is the history of the King of the Sands, | 
who was a robber, and thus called to distinguish 
him from other robbers. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE WISE LOCHMAN. 

The next day came to the same place, the wise || 
Lochman, the philosopher and poet—Lochman, | 
the philanthropist, the teacher of the people and | 
the counsellor of kings—Lochman, who often | 
sought out the deepest solitudes, in order to | 


—— 


presents to my sight, oh, sublime Creator of a}j 
things,” he at last exclaimed, “overwhelms and 
penetrates my soul with admiration, for the 
lessons which results from thy works, and with 
compassion for the fools who know thee pot. 
Here is the Kardonon, who has found these 
golden pieces, and who enlightened by the feeble 
instinct with which thou hast endowed his 
species, has taken them for roots dried in the sun! 
Here is poor Xailonn, whose eyes have been 
dazzled by the brilliant covering of the Kardonon:; 
because his understanding was incapable of 
piercing beyond the clouds which surround 
him, and adores in its magnificent apparel the 
all-powerful hand which decorates as it pleaseth 
him, the meanest of his creatures. 

“Here is the Faquir Abhoe, who presum- 
ing on the timidity of the Kardonon, and the 
imbecility of Xailonn, looked upon himself as 
the possessor of the treasure, thereby rendering 
himself wealthy in his old age. 

“Here is the Doctor Abhac counting on the 
dispute which would be excited, as to the pos- 
session of these cheating vanities of fortune, to 
act as mediator, and thereby secure a double 
portion for himself. 

“ Here isthe King of the Sands, who came last, 
resolving in his mind schemes of death, in the 
accustomed manner of those deplorable men, 
who have been abandoned by thy sovereign will, 
to their earthly passions, and who promised 
himself, perhaps, to kill those who first came 
during the night, to judge from the violence 
with which his hand is clenched upon his 
dagger. 

“And all five are sleeping that sleep which 
knows no waking, under the poisonous Upas 
tree, a seed of which was blown here by the 


breath of thy mouth from the depths of the 


forests of Java!” 
When he had thus said, Lochman prostrated 


himself in adoration of God, and when he arose 
he passed his hand through his beard, and 


continued : 

“The respect we owe to the dead, will not 
suffer us to permit their remains to be a prey 
to the beasts of the field. The living judge 
the living, but the dead belong to God!” 

And he took from the belt of Xailonn, the 


meditate upon nature and upon God! And|| wood-chopper, his bill to dig three graves. 


Lochman walked with a slow, and faltering step: 
he had that day completed his three hundredth | 
year. He was arrested by the spectacle which |! 


i 


In the first grave he placed the Faquir 
Abhoe. 
In the second grave he placed the Doctor 


presented itself around the great tree of the|| Abhac. 
desert; and he mused upon it for a moment. In the third grave he placed the King of the 


“The picture which thy divine goodness here 


Sands. 
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“ As to thee,” Xailonn, continued Lochman, “I || wings, a little feather dropped from one and 
will carry thee far from the influence of the fatal immediately took root, grew and developed itself 
Upas tree, that thy friends, if any remain unto into a finer panache than has ever crowned the 
thee, may weep over thy gravein safety. AndIdo coffin of kings! 
thus, my brother, because thou hast spread thy | Then he perceived the Poet, who lay in death 
mantle over the sleeping Kardonon, to protect as if he enjoyed a happy dream, each feature 


him from the cold.” Se _ marked with peace and felicity. 
Afterwards Lochman carried Xailonn far from 


there and dug a grave in a little ravine, watered 
by springs and covered with flowers, the trees 
around breathing freshness and perfumes. 

And when Lochman had finished that, he 
passed a second time his hand through his beard, 
and after a moment’s reflection, went after the, 
Kardonon, which was dead under the Upas tree. 


“My Lochman also !” said the Angel, “ who 
rejoices to come to us after having past a few 
brief seasons among men; who, alas! have not had 
time to profit by his lessons. Come, my brother, 
come, follow me to eternal day—to God!” 
At the same time he imprinted the kiss of the 
resurrection on the forehead of Lochman, and 


raised him lightly from his bed of moss, precipi- 
Lochman dug a fifth grave above that of tating himself into the heavens so profound, that 


Xailonn, on a little mound, brightened by the - - 
nem, —_— ‘te the eye of an eagle would be wearied in attempt- 
first rays of the sun, and there he buried the . ; 


Lizard, saying, ‘* God preserve me from separating mg oy wun ue sigh. 
in death, those who were friends.” "|| This is the history of the Angel. 
And when he had spoken thus, he again passed | 
his fingers through his beard, and after ,a 
moment's reflection, returned to the foot of the 
Upas tree, where he dug a deep grave and buried | 7" * 
the treasure. “ This precaution,” said he smiling, | 
“may save the life of a man, or that of a Kar- 
donon.”’ 
After which, Lochman retraced his steps very '"™ the memory of man. 
feebly towards the grave of Xailonn, there to. And since that time, the Upas tree has not 
spend the night. He felt his strength failing him, ceased to spread its branches over the running 
and when he arrived at the grave, raising his soul, springs of life, and in its shade is death. 
to God, he fell upon it and died. | This is the history of the world. 
This is the history of the wise Lochman. == 





CHAPTER VIII. 


END OF THE DREAM OF GOLD. 


What I have related, occurred ages ago, but 
the name of the wise Lochman, has not perished 





i} ° Original. 


en /  SONG.—AIR “BONNIE DOON.” 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD. } 
BY MISS W. J. WHITMAN. 
— | 
The day following appeared in the air one of 
those spirits of God, such as we have only seen 
in our dreams, who hovered, ascended; seemed | 
lost in the depths of the eternal azure, re-de- 


scended again; and balanced himself, one | 


Fatuer, my heart from thee has strayed, 
And sought an earthly idol here ! 

Hope's wildest vision round me played— 
It left my heart so cold and drear ! 


almost thought, to measure his large blue wings, | Take thou my erring spirit back, 
like a giant butterfly. Revive it, Father, by thy smile! 

As he approached one might see his waving | The storms that swept its earthward track, 
ringlets of gold, floating inthe air, his ivory arms | Dimmed its resplendent light the while ! 


extended, and his head abandoned to all the little | 
clouds of heaven. 
Then he alighted, his footsteps bounding on 
the fresh boughs without crushing a leaf, without , 
displacing a flower: then he flew to the grave of | 
Xailonn, caressing it with his wings—Xailonn i Thou, whose beloved son did’st tread, 
who is waited for in heaven, on account of his ! The darkest paths of human wo, 
innocence and simplicity. | Spare us the throb of grief, the dread, 
And fanning the grave with his large blue ! The wasting care we shrink to know! 


Thus like a tempest-driven bark, 
On ocean’s cold and restless wave 

I sink and rise! What visions dark 
Hide the sure refuge of the grave! 













SON G secre ON NETS. 





Original, 





SONG OF A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS.| 


BY MISS H. J. WOODMAN, 







Loox up, look up, the sun is brightly shining, | 
And thou, beloved, art a sun to me! 


How from the glory of thy presence flee? 


II 


Sickness has thrown its pensive shadow o’er thee, 
Sadness bas marked that lip and brow of thine, 
Hope with a lingering footstep treads before thee, 
But, dearest, all thy pangs and fears are mine! 


Il. 


Is there not solace for the hour of sorrow 
In the brief thought—henceforth our lot is one ? 
If parted here a bright and long to-morrow 


Awaits us when the toil of life is done! 


IV. 





Uriginal. 
SONNET: 
WRITTEN BENEATH A PORTRAIT OF KEATs., 










OKE HALL. 





BY A. 











How can I live thy precious beams resigning? i 


I weep while gazing on thy placid face 









| Thou monument unto another's shame, 






Oh, short, and early finished was thy race 
Of life on earth—and mos: untoward cdme 
The stroke of death to quench thy vital flame. 







| Yet thou hast not in water writ* thy name— 
Oh, hadst thou lived to fill thy being’s course 
| As well as thou began, this mighty earth 








Had been too small to hold the vast resource 
Of beauty—by thy pencil called in birth. 

’Till thou hadst died we never knew thy worth— 
So prize we not our fondest joy ‘till mirth 
Supplanted by the thorn of bitter wo 
Proclaims the sweetness of its fountain flow. 










N. Y. C. University, June, 1844. 












*“Here lies one whose name is writ in water,” is the 
| epitaph of Keats dictated by himself. 













Look up, belov’d! smile on me lest I falter! 
Come to the refuge of my faithful breast! 
No white-robed priest beside the sacred altar, 


Will guard more jealously his high bequest! 


I know no thought in which thou art not sharer, 

I breathe no prayer unhallowed by thy name! 

Thy hand in mine—the sunny earth is fairer, 

Then give the heart my own hath longed to claim! 


Original. 
SONNET: 


ON A CLOUDY MORNING IN MAY. 


BY MISS ANNA M. HIRST. 


Tue morn is cloudy, and a dampness chills 
My bones, as though the air were full of death; 
The leaves are still; the wind has hushed its breath, 
And but that in the square a vireo shrills, 
Bringing me with his song to murmuring rill!s, 
And grnssy glades—to mossy oaks and flowers, 
I were as one aweary of her hours ; 
But now [ tread on ferned and laurelled bills. 
The pallid sky bends, like a ghost, and waves 
Her white arms o’er me; and the fleecy clouds 
Lie, like the dead, w rapped in their snowy shrouds, 
Waiting the sun to light them to their graves, 
And Nature dropping tears (which men call rain!) 
Strives to revive the smiles of wood and plain. 


Philadelrhic, May, 1844. 


Original. 








SONNETS TO THE POETS. 
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HIRST. 








BY HENRY 8B. 








_— 
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| 










ROBERT MORRIS OF PHILADELPHIA. 










Genttest of friends, in gentlest of all verses 
Which, like the moon, rise, soaring tranquilly 


Along the purple of the Poet’s sky, 






| I trace a charm that, like a mime, rehearses 






| ( A stronger charm than even the olden Circe’s 7) 
The royal pageant of that rich renown 
Which time will give thee—not the laurel crown 
That decks the conqueror, but a wreath that Mercy’s 
| And Love's and Faith’s unsullied hands have woven 
| To deck the marble of the Poet’s bust 
| When his high-heaving heart lies low in the dust, 


| And his great soul on golden wing hath cloven, 






| 
' 
| 
| 
| 







In the dim twilight of some dreary even, 
| The clouds of earth and rose and soared to heaven! 







| oe ed eS 









Tuosr who know the value of human life, 
know the importance of a year, a day, and even 
an hour: and these when spent amid the full 
| panaies of the vital functions, of how much 
importance to our whole existence ; it is there- 
‘fore an eternal and irreparable loss, when time 
| is not enjoyed as it ought. 
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Original. | breed, blood bay with black mane and tail, and 
THE BOURG DE COPAIRE; | without one speck of white on his glistening 


Siw he took ha trong Caslle of Thuric, weal hide, except a small crescent on his forehead. 
won Ellinor of Auraye to his wife. | The barb, too, like his rider, as is for the most 

Y Whe part the case with horses of that noble breed, 

was rather undersized, but his limbs were com- 
pact and elastic, as if every nerve and sinew had 
been wrought of the finest steel; and there was 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of “Marmaduke Wyvil,” “Cromwell,” “ The 
Brothers ;”’ etc. etc. 


Ir was a clear and frosty evening in Sep- a wild and tameless spirit in that nervous frame, 
tember, that a party of horsemen, well mounted, | which manifested itself in every flash of the full 
and armed according to the custom of the day, deer-like eye, in every snort of the tremulous 
rode lightly up to the gate of the Angel inn, at nostril, and which would have enabled little 
Agen Sur Garonne, and were received by the tun Maleck to bear a man-at-arms clad in his heaviest 
bellied host, not only with the usual compliments harness, through a day’s journey or a foughtey 
bestowed by such gentry on all travellers from field, that would have over-wrought the hugest 
whose appearance it may be predicted that they war-horse that was ever bred in the fat Flemish 
bear well-filled purses, but with something of pastures, at that time the great mart of Ewrope 
cordial and familiar greeting. for the supply of the ponderous cavalry which 

Hostlers and horse-boys, hurried to and fro, | formed the principal force of the feudal armies. 

The other man was a larger person in all 
respects, taller and more powerfully limbed, and 
| yet not wanting inactivity, though farless supple 


unloading pack-horses, and carrying mails and | 
valises into the comfortable hostelry, and turning 
some unfortunate mules and garrons, the pro- 
perty of a band of strolling merchants who had | 
arrived about an hour before. out of their com- | His face, too, was of a graver and more solid cast, 
fortable stalls, to make way for the nobler and | dark-skinned and somewhat saturnine, with heavy 
more favored destriers and palfreys of the new-| over-hanging brows, and a thick crop of coarse 
wiry black hair, not trained in graceful ringlets, but 
clipped short on his brow and above his ears, and 


worn away from the temples, as it would seem, 


and elastic in his movements, than his comrade. 


comers. 

They were indeed a gallant company, nearly a 
score in number, ten of whom were men-at-arms 
in their full panoply, with six or seven servants by the pressure of the helmet, which though 


and pages leading sumpter mules and horses | "°¥ hanging at his saddle-bow, was but rarely laid 
loaded with baggage and spare arms, and two aside. The dress of this dark martialist, for he 
persons, who seemed the leaders of the band, looked every inch the veteran and experienced 
one of them partially armed, the other dressed in | captain, was a cuirass of steel, richly engraved 
a plain suit of black velvet, with no ornament With arabesques of gold; he had no gorget on, 
but a knot of pearls fastening the heron’s feather ! however, although he wore his vant-braces, rani 

braces, and gauotlets, protecting his arms from 


to his cap, and no weapon but an ornamented | 
the finger ends to the shoulders. He had no 


armor on his legs, but the tuilattes over-hanging 
the hips were attached to the rim of his breast- 
plate, completing his suitof demi-armor. Under 
this harness, he wore a tunic of crimson cloth, 
the skirt of which appeared covering the fore- 
part of his thighs, showing distinctly that he was 
not regularly equipped for batue, in which case 
he would have had ona gypion of leather, and 
over that, yet still under his plate-coat, a shirt or 


dagger in his girdle. 
This was a man in the prime of life, rather | 
under than over the middle height, slightly, and | 
at first sight, you might have said, even delicately | 
made; but on a closer inspection, it would have 
been seen, that his figure was in this respect! 
exceedingly deceptive, for though his shoulders. 
were not unusually broad, his chest was both | 
deep and round, his limbs sinewy and clean made, 
and his whole person adapted admirably for feats | 


of agility, and the endurance of fatigue or hauberk of chain mail. His hauts de chausses, 
exertion. or breeches, were of chamois leather, and heavy 


His face was frank and open, with fine small boots, with the gold spurs of knight-hood, com- 
features, a complexion rather pale for one who, pleted his attire. 
had probably spent much of his time in the This knight was mounted on a tall English 
saddle and in the open air, a bright gay blue eye, | charger, a breed which was already becoming well 
and a profusion of soft auburn hair falling in | known and famous for its union of bone with 
natural curls over the collar of his pourpoint. blood, for its speed and endurance and high 

He rode a superb Barbary horse, of the purest’ courage, although, it had then by no means 
15 
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acquired its present celebrity, and was considered 
still inferior to the Andalusian horse; which had 
a large share of Arab blood, although it had 
neither the weight nor power of the island 


chargers. 
of iron-gray, and although what a jockey would 


term cross made, exhibited great points both of 


power and speed, its quarters being singularly 
muscular and wiry, and its legs admirably clean 


and long. 
With regard to the other personages of the 


party, there was nothing especially worthy of 


remark, except, that one of the men-at-arms 
carried a banner carefully furled and cased in 
oil-skin, and that of the unarmed followers, one 


was dressed in a handsome tabard, not very | 


unlike that of a herald, though without any 


blazonry, and carried a trampet with a square | 


banner attached to it, a field gules semeé with 
lance heads azure. 

“ Well, Ernauton,” said the knight, “so far 
have we come safely on our way; if only now 
Raymonet de V'Espee bring up to-night the 
following of our lances, I care not. This is 
then, the inn you told me of!” 

“Ay! by my troth, Sir Hugh,” replied the 
smaller man, “and if you do not say it is the 
best tarried at 
since we left Clermont, then will [drink no wine 


and most convenient we have 


for supper, and if so please St. Martin of Tours, 
Old 


Trigalet here was wont to keep most superlative 


I mean to drain two flagons at the least. 


Bordeaux. 
yet, my friend Trigalet, such as Bastot de Mau- 


Have vou got any of the old sort 


leon and [ were used to qualfl, when we held 
Malvoisin and Nantilleux in the Toulousain?” 

* Ay! have I, Ernauton de Copaire,” replied 
the landlord, “and better than that too, a great 
deal—for you look now-a-days, as if you were like 
to pay for it, which is much more than you and 
Bastot used to do, when you rode hither and 
thither, pillaging from Nantilleux.” 

“He has you there fairly, Esnauton,” 
knight, laughing; ** No! no! mine host, Trigalet, 
since Trigalet is your name, and a very queer 


said the 


name itis, we will pay you for all we have—so 
show us in, as quick as you inay, and draw us a 
flagon of your best forthwith while they are 
getting supper ready, for 1 have ridden these 
twenty miles thirsting and my throat isfull ofdust.” 

Ile spoke in a clear ringing voice, but with a 
marked foreign accent, although in perfectly 
good French, as he strode into the hall of the 
inn, making the whole passage clatter with the 
din of his heavy boots and the jiogling of his 
spur chains and rowels. 





This horse was of the darkest shade 


‘means to ride so brave! 





" 
i} 


“Who is he, Ernauton,” whispered the Jong- 
“He is not one of your free lances, | 
trow! Tell me, whois he? and whitherare you 


lord. 


riding ?” 

“Is he not?” replied the Bourg de Copaire, 
“Is he not one of our free lances—that is al] you 
know about it. Why, man. he is the famous 
Sir Hugh Calverley, who beat the French at 
Auraye in Brittanny, when I made such good 
prisoners that they paid me two thousand franes; 
but I was taken myself afterward, and came 
nigher than ever I wish to be again to losing my 
head on the block. And whither are we riding, 
do you ask?) We ate riding to join Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin, the lord de Beaujen, Sir Arnold 
D’Andreghen, and the Count de la Marche at 
|Bayonne. And thence will we enter Biseay by 
the pass of St. Jean de Luz, and over the Bis- 
cayan mountains into Castille, whence, with the 
| favor of the Lord, and our good swords to aid, 

we willdrive King Don Pedro, and set the Bas- 

tard Henry on his throne! 
I, to all brave men.” 
* You may well say that, Ernauton,” replied 


And so long life, say 


the inn-keeper, “since | trow you came by the 
left hand yourself.” 

“Else, wherefore, my name, Le Bourg de 
_Copaire,”’ answered the other. “It is a better 
thing any day, to be born of a noble man-at-arms 
and a fair and gentle lady, even if they have 
loved paramours. than to be the son, born in 
honest wedlock, of some lousy merchant and his 
Why, half the best spears in 
the country, are off-shoots of nobility and knight- 


fat bourgeoise! 


hood, and stouter scions, too, very often, than the 
right heirs of name and title.” 
‘Rank robbers and marauders, every one of 


them,”’ muttered the host, desirous, as it would 
seem, of irritating the free companion; but if 
this were his intention, he was much disap- 
pointed, for Ernauton replied good humorediy: 
** What matters it to thee. Trigalet, where we 
pick up our coins, whether we squeeze them out 
of some jolly burghes’ purse, or levy them as 
contributions for ‘sparing Jacques Bonhomme’s 
vineyard, or win them under shield manfully, as 
What 
matters it, I say to thee, since, howsoever they 
are gained, they flow back in one clincking stream 


the ransom of stout and gallant foemen! 


for ever into your and your brethren’s coffers? 
Why, thou, ungrateful knave, the free compa 
nions are the best patrons in the land to the 
cook’s shop and the wine cellar.” 

“Well, that’s true, after all,” said the host, 
“but I should like to know how thou got’st the 
I trow, when | saw thee 
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Jast, thou wert right glad to weara greasy leather 
doublet; and now thou art in velvet like a lord— 
and wear’st pearls in your bonnet, and bestridest 
a beast fit for a prince to back !” 

«A king! a king! fit for a king to back! 
There is no prince alive worthy to put his leg 
across Maleck, unless it was Black Edward of 
Woodstock, that won the day of Poictiers. But 
you do not know, Trigalet, that I am married, 
that | have won a fair rich bride?” 

“Whew—ew !”’ the wonder of the landlord 
vented itself in a long shrill whistle, and he 
stared wildly in the face of the speaker—*a fair 
bride, and thou !—a rich bride, and the Bourg de 
Copaire !—How, in the fiend’s name, did’st thou 
win her?” | 

“ With my sword, man; with my sword to be 
sure. How otherwise do you suppose that I | 
should have won her? But you will be winning | 
nothing, but losing your ears, I promise you, if | 
you stand chatting here, while Sir Hugh is 
bellowing himself hoarse in there, for the Bor- 
deaux wine he ordered an hour since.” 

“By my faith, that is true,” said the host, 
“that is true—and he is an Englishman, too. Is 
he not? and, therefore, a born fiend!” 

“Not merely an Englishman, Trigalet, but a 
Yorkshireman; who are, they say, the worst 
kind of English. But be he what he may, he 
will think nothing of slitting your ears, or your 
tapster’s, if you do not serve him gently and 
humbly too, I promise you. There, by the 
Lord!” he added, as a crash of broken. glass, 
and a sort of dolorous how] proceeded from the 
inner chamber. ‘TI told you so; he hassmashed 
all your Venice glasses, and broke your drawer’s 
head, and serve you right, you old, thick-sculled, 
long-eared, and long-tongued gossip. Get you 
gone and attend to him, if you want to have a 


Get you gone, while 
, 


house left over your head. 
I look to the horses and the valets !" 

Ina few minutes Ernauton de Copaire returned 
to the sitting room of the hostelry, having 
attended duly to the accommodation of his 
horses, as became a good man-at-arms, and then 
found his leader, for the time being, seated in 
the jaws of the immense chimney, in which a 
wood-fire was sparkling merrily, with a small 
trivet table at his elbow, on which stood a mighty 
Stoup of wine, and half a dozen tall-stemmed 
drinking glasses. 

Two or three persons were gathered round Sir 
Hugh Calverley, as the Bourg de Copaire entered 
the room, conversing with that renowned com- 
panion eagerly, and there was one among the 
number whose figure seemed familiar to his eye ; 


take my word after doubting yours? 


\ faced him. 
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and the tones of whose voice rang in his ear with 
a well remembered cadence, although his back 
being turned, he could not at once bring it to his 
mind who it could be, or where he could have 
seen him. He advanced, therefore, up the room, 
which was of great size, with a large oak table, 
How spread for the evening meal, and heavy 
benches of the same wood, extending two-thirds 
of its length, and was within a few steps of the 
fire-place, when he heard Sir Hugh Calverley 
sayi— 

‘It is true, nevertheless, it is true, upon my 
honor! and I would not say that, you know, if 
there were any doubt onthe subject.” The next 
moment the knight turned his head, and added, 


| * But here he comes himself, that will tell you all 


about it.” 

“What is this,” exclaimed Ernauton, “that 
you asseverate so strongly, good Sir Hugh? and 
who is the strange man, who you suppose would 
Ha! ha!” 
he continued as the other turned round and 
* Naudon le Bagerant! Naudon le 
Bagerant, by all that is holy! Well! well, 
that is quite natural, for he was ever fool enough 
to believe any thing.” 

** Not such a fool as that, Ernauton,” replied 
the other, with a loud ringing laugh, taking a 
step or two forward to embrace the free compa- 
nion; **not such a fvol, at all events, as to 
believe that you Lave married a young and beau- 
tiful and noble lady, and are the Chatelain of 
some place or other, in the Albigeois, as Sir 
Hugh has been telling me here in mockery.” 

The speaker was a very tall, raw-boned man, 
with a large prominent nose, keen restless ever- 
wandering black eyes, an immense moustache 
curling up almost to the corner of those eyes, 
and a small pointed beard on his chin. He was 
marvellously ill-dressed, in a greasy doublet of 
elk-skin, with breeches of the same material, 
and large boots; a heavy horseman’s sword 
hanging across his person, in a belt of tarnished 
embroidery, and a dagger of huge dimensions at 
his girdle keeping guard, as it seemed, over a 
singularly lank and consumptive purse. 

Ernauton de Copaire, embraced this person 
cordially, and shook him by the hand, which he 
continued to hold, after he had ceased to shake 
it, looking wistfully, but at the same time gladly, 
into his face, as he replied, ** No! no! Nandon, I 
can easily understand that you will not believe 
that, because it is quite true Now, if Sir Hugh 
had told you that I was elected Soldan of Trebi- 
zond by his holiness the Pope, and the archbishop 
of Estremadura, or that I had been sent by the 
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King of France, to wed the daughter of Prester 
John, as his deputy, or any other nonsense of 
that sort, you would have believed it, Naudon:;: 
you would have believed that instantly. But, 
my poor fellow, you look wofully dismantled; 
and you have lost flesh too, since we parted, and 
you never had any that you could well spare, I 
think. When did you dine last—a week ago, hey, 
Naudon? Well! well! we must amend all this. 
Help yourself to a brimmer of the Bordeaux. 
You must go with us, Naudon; you must take 
service with Sir Hugh and go along with us 
into Spain.” 

‘So I have told him, Ernauton,” said the 
knight, “but he shakes his head, and says 
‘no.’” 

“ Why, what the devil ails you, Naudon— 
speak out man, for the grace of heaven! and tell 
us what ails you, that you will not join so gallant 
an adventure. Why, man, we shall drive this 
Don Pedro out of Spain ina fortnight, and when 
we have put Henry on the throne, we shall be 
nobles ourselves, and princes of Castille. For my 
part, I intend to be an archbishop; and Sir 
Hugh here, has elected himself grand Inquisitor. 
Come along with us, man; come along with us, 
and we will make you squeezer-general of the 
Jews.” 

“If you could make me that, first of all, 
Ernauton, I would go with you gladly, but I have 
neither horse nor arms, nor so much even asa 
change of raiment—and to say truth, | have not 
dined to-day, though I have come afoot all the 
way from Marmande.” 

* Well! what of that, old comrade ?” answered 
the Bourg de Copaire, gaily; “I have four horses 
with me here, besides Maleck, whom I rode to- 
day; and I would give you armor, too, for I have 
more than one suit, I assure you, but that you 
are three inches taller than Lam. and as many 
broader in the shoulders ; but that is soon reme- 
died, for | suppose one can buy a harness here 
in Agen. 
in the meantime, until you get that office, and 


You can see to that after supper, and, 


so wring out of the Jews wherewithal to pay me, 
I will stand treasurer.” And as he spoke, he 
drew a well filled-purse out of a velvet pouch, 
which he wore at his girdle, half concealed by 
a rich gold-mounted hunting horn, which hang 
by a gold chain across his shoulder. 

Le Bagerant, stared at him, with eyes full of 
stupid wonder, and stood for a moment tossing 
the purse up and down, weighing it in his hand, 
without speaking, but at last he said: 

“It must be trae—it must be true, I swear. | 
Yet when I saw you last, you were worse off | 
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than I, and were made prisoner, as I think, by 
Guichart L’Albigon, under the walis of Sen. 
cerre, when I escaped with the others.” 

“Not by Guichart—not by Guichart, but by 
the lord de la Police. 1 will tell you all about 
it when we have supped, but how comes it that 
you are so miserably poor, Naudon ?” 

«That is soon told,” replied the other, “1 was 
taken about a week later than you were, at Olivet 
in the Orleannois, when Sir Robert Briquet was 
slain by Alars de Doustiennes, whom they have 
surnamed de Barbazan; and seeing that | could 
pay him no ransom, he took all my arms and my 
horses, and that did not pay him, for he had rated 
me at five thousand francs—so he has kept me 


prisoner ever since, and I have been brought out 


these four or five times into the court-yard of the 
Castle at Orleans, where they held me in durance, 
to have my head cut ofi—not, I believe, that they 
meant really to slay me, but hoped so to extort 
ransom from some of the companies. At last, 
they got tired of holding me any longer, so, 
plague on them! they shaved my head close to 
the skin, and drummed me cut over the draw- 
bridge into the country. It shall go hard with 
me, but I will pay them for it—and I have been 
lying concealed ever since, seeing that for shame 
I dared not show myself. It was but a week 
since that i left Mostard, in the Limousin, where 
| have been in hiding with my sister, who is well 
nigh as poor as myself, fur her husband was slain 
at the battle of Cocherel, where the Captal de 
Buch commanded for the King of Navarre. | 
was bound hence to Orthes, to offer my service 
to the Count of Foix, who knew me when I rode 
with his cousin the Captal, who, they tell me, is 
dying of a broken heart in prison.” 

“Ha!” said Sir Hugh, “Ha! is it so, indeed? 
I feared as much; hisis too noble and too higha 
spirit to brook the four walls of a prison. The 
owl or the vulture may batten for years, and grow 
sleek and fat, and sleep quiet, in an iron cage: but 
the free eagle eats his heart and dies speedily, 
and, perhaps, it is better so! But as for thee, my 
poor Le Bagerant, thou wert, indeed, better go 
with us; and since Ernauton here has armed and 
mounted thee, I see nought to hinder. | fear 
not at all, but we shall win both praise and booty 
in this expedition; and if Henry of Transtamara 
carry the day, as I doubt not he will, it shall be 
for us all great gain and profit. But, ha! Ernau- 
ton—that was a trumpet. methinks. Quick! to 
the gates, and see what it means. Call out the 
men-at-arms, I am quite sure it was a trumpet.” 

“So am I,” answered the Bourg de Copaire, 
**So am I, perfectly sure, that it was a trumpet 
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which I have heard fifty times, and know as well | 
as my own voice. It is Raymonet de I"Espee’s, 
Sir Hugh. He has come up even quicker than 
we looked for.” 

“Tt may be so, good friend,” replied the Eng- 
glishman, “nevertheless, it can do no harm to 
jook out, and be certain. It never does any harm 
to be on ovr guard. [ was once saved only by | 
my horse’s speed from being slain by that very 
thing. A band of marauding Hanaulters who 
would have taken any man’s life for the value of 
his harness, had cut off a party led by a very 
valiant brother-in-arms of mine, and slew all but 
histrumpeter; and him they forced to blow as he 
was wont to do, and so they entered into the little 
town, where I was waiting for him witha bare half 
dozen of lancers, and they surprized us alto- 
gether, though luckily we were upon our horses’ 
backs. We fought till every one of my men had 
gone down round me, and I saw them all mur- 
dered one by one, for they took none of them to 
mercy—and then, by the Virgin's grace! my gray 
horse carried me over a stone wall safely, where 
none of them could follow, and swam a broad 
branch of the Meuse, though he was wounded 
too. I will not be caught twice that way, if I can 
help it—so, my friend Ernauton, although you 
do know Raymonet’s trumpet so well, we will go 
out and call our men together to receive him, if 
it indeed be he.” 

And with the words he arose, and loosening his 
heavy sword in the scabbard, he strode toward 
the door, followed by all the rest; but though 
there was likelihood enough, that within five 
minutes they might all be engaged in mortal con- 
flict, they did not for that cease from conversing 
gaily, and laughing as they went. 

“And did you fly, then, Sir Hugh, from the 
dog Hanaulters?” asked Naudon le Bagerant, , 
not without an expression of surprize, both in | 
his features and the tone of his voice. | 

“Ay, did I,” answered the knight, “as fast as 
gray Robin Hood would carry me. For what | 
should I have stayed? To have my throat cut 
by a filthy Fleming?) No, no—le Bagerant; I 
made discretion play the part of valor—but { did 
not fly far either, for I met Richard Ellis and 
Sir John Aymery, with three-score English 
spears, ere I had ridden three miles, and I led 
them down upon the Flemish thieves. We 
found them eating the dinner I had ordered for 
myself and poor Huguelin de Hartsel. Upon 
my honor, [ think that was the last dinner they 
ever ate in this world! for we came down on 
theta so suddenly, that they were all prisoners | 
in a moment.” 
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By this time they had reached the door of the 


1 
inn, where the men-at-arms were all collected 


with their battle-axes in their hands, though they 
had recognized the blast, which was now sound- 
ing nearer and nearer every moment through a 
large wood that extended almost to the gates of 
Ager, as that of their compenion Ray monet. 

“ft will prove nothing but our friends, Mat- 
thew Gourney, I believe,” said Sir Hugh to the 
eldest of the men-at-arms, who held his banner 
in his left hand, while in his right he grasped his 
heavy axe. 

“Nothing else—nothing else, Sir Hugh. I 
saw the green sleeves of the archers, as they 
passed a gap in the woodland yonder neatly a half 
mile back. Raymonet is a good captain, and 
hath done well to bring them up so speedily.” 

“Ay, has he—if it indeed be he,” replied 
Calverley; “that is what makes me doubt. I 
do not think there has been time enough.” 

“Tt is he, Sir Hugh—it is her” said le Bage- 
rant,as the head of the approaching column 
began to defile from the woods into the open 
road. “I can see him distinctly. Now tell us, 
what did you do with the Hanaulters, when you 
had taken them?” 

“Tt is he, certainly,” said the English leader, 


who had been eagerly watching the advancing 
troopers. “Why, if you must know, le Bage- 


rant, we stripped them of their armor, and tied 
their hands behind them, and drove them down 


with our lances, into the branch of the Mease, I 
told you of. They had enough to drink, I warrant 


you, to wash down their meat, but it was some- 
thing muddy; for it had rained hard all the day 


‘before, and the river was in high flood. Ha! 


welcome, welcome, Raymonet; welcome, my 
gallant fellows. Well have you marched and 
hardily, to overtake us; I did not look for you 
very confidently before to-morrow night.” 

The new-comers consisted of about thirty 
English archers, armed in their light steel brigan- 
tines over their frocks of Lincoln green, with 


‘their long-bows at their hands, their sheaves of 


cloth-yard arrows in their girdles, and their short 
broadswords on their thighs, marching together 
gallantly on foot, in open order, and seeming 
fresh and unwearied, although the dust of their 
long march clung heavily to their russet buskins 


and green frocks. Besides them there were ten 


_steut yeomen in half-armor mounted on strong 


active horses and armed with spear and battle-axe, 
at the head of whom rode Raymonet de l’Espee, 
in full panoply except his head, which was cov- 
ered by a cap of scarlet cloth—the whole party 


‘making up, with the ten men-at-arms who had 
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preceded them under the Bourg de Copaire and 
Sir Hugh Calverley, the complement of ten 
lances—for it must be always borne in mind, that 
when feudal armies are computed by the lance, 
every lance with its following is to be counted as 
five men—the four supernumeraries being some 
times esquires and pages, couteliers or spear-men, 
and sometimes, though rarely, as in the present 
instance, archers. 

“I made haste, for I have news for you, Si 
Hugh,” replied Raymonet, * which I learned on 
the way, though I cannot say how true it may 
be. It is said that Don Pedro has made treaties 
with our Edward of Woodstock, whom the 
French call the Black Prince, and that he is 
about to march into Castile, very shortly.” 

“ The more cause that we should hurry, then— 
the more cause that we should get thither in ad- 
vance of him, and drive Don Pedro out before 
he come to support him; for I am under promise 
to Henry of Traustamara, and yet I would not 
willingly bear arms against the Prince. But if 
we make good speed, we can be in Castile, long 
enough before him, and get all done and settled. 
For though the Prince lies at Bordeaux now, I 
know that he has not force with him for such a 
purpose, nor canhe,I think, gather power within 
two months at the least.” 

* T dont know that,” replied Raymonet, * it was 
a messenger who told me about it; and when he 
knew that I was English, be told me that he was 
bearing letters to the Cotentin, to all the captains 
in Normandy and Brittanny, and thence to Calais, 
and that couriers had been sent off to the com- 
panies m Auvergne, and Foréts, and as far as 
the banks of the Rhone.” : 

“{ hope we shall meet none of them ;” answer- 
ed Sir Hugh, “seeing that I have no wish to 
receive messages which I cannot obey, and 
would not desire to refuse. But come, I hear by 
the clash of knives and trenchers yonder, that 
supper is ready; and I am sure if it be, my ap- 
petite is ready too. And let whatever may befall 
to-morrow, at least we will have a jolly rouse this 
evening.” 

‘*Raymonet, Raymonet,”” whispered Nandon 
to the new comer, as they followed Sir Hugh 
into the supper room. “Is it indeed true, that 
Esnauton de Copaire has won him arich bride ?” 

‘Ay, is it,” answered Raymonet, “and an ex- 
tremely handsome one, too, I assure you—the 
fair Ellinor of Auraye!” : 

“But how—how io the fiend’s name, did he 
do it?" 


“ By the fiend’s aid, I fancy,” replied the other. 
“T never heard it told rightly.” 


— — 


** We will make him tell us this evening, over 


the pottle-pot,” said Naudon. 


“I do not think he will,” said Raymonet, “he 
is avery much altered man, since he has married 
her—he has left off all his gay merry boasting.” 

‘He is the same open hand and free heart, he 
ever was, since 1 have known him,” said le Ba- 
gerant; ‘why he gave me a hundred crowns 
this evening, to buy me a harness.” 

“That he is,” answered the other, “and as 
wise a leader, and as brave a captain also—but he 
does not talk, as he used, any longer. He quar- 
relled, I have heard say, with the Pesan de Par- 
viers, for pressing him on this very topic.” 

«* Never mind, never mind—lI will get it out of 
him, see if Ido not. Butis she in troth so very 
beautiful ?” 

“T never saw her, but the word goes that she 
is the loveliest girl in all France, and as good 
and gentle and true, as she is beautiful and 
lovely.” 

“It was great luck for Copaire,’ 
Bagerant, musing. ** No handsome girl will ever 


’ 


answered le 


fall in love with me.” 

“TI should think not,” said Raymonet, “she 
must be mad indeed, if she did! But come— 
they have sat down to supper. Let us go in, or 
we shall be too late for the soup.” 

‘And that will not suit me, seeing I have not 
dined since yesterday, or breakfasted either, for 
that matter. So] am with you.” 

Without farther the 


words, companions 


entered the great room of the inn, which was 
now brilliantly illuminated with a number of 


waxen torches in bright brazen sconces hanging 
upon the dark oak walls, and a huge fire of logs, 
blazing and roaring up the open chimney. 

The long board was spread with clean though 
coarse linen, and covered with a number of large 
joints, smoking in great pewter platters, pre-emi- 


pent among which, was a noble boar's head, 


placed before Sir Hugh Calverly, who occupied 
the of honor at the head of the table. 
Below him on either side, were arranged in order 
the men-at-arms, who had ridden with him, the 
Bourg de Copaire sitting on his right hand, and 
a place being reserved on his left, for Raymonet 
After the last of the men-at-arms, 
the greater number of whom still wore their 
armor, although a few had laid aside the heavier 
and more cumbrous pieces, there was a little 


seat 


de l'Espee. 


| vacant space, which, on the table, was occupied 


by a huge salt-cellar, plated with silver, and 
below this came, in their order, the mounted 


_ followers, the archers, and, last of all, the grooms 


and varlets of the party. 
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In the nature of the dishes set before this ' 


heterogeneous company, there was little or no 
difference; except that, in addition to the boar’s 
head, there was a haunchof venison at the upper 
eod of the board, while, at the lower, the joints 
were, perhaps, of inferior delicacy, though of the 
same meat, and cooked with equal skill, or ! 
should say, rather with equal want of it. 
however, the resemblance ended; for, while each 
of the guests abovethe salt, was accommodated 
with a bright pewter plate and a silver goblet, as 
well as a tall glass of Venice crystal for the more 


choice and costly vintages—those below it, were 


content with wooden trenchers and pewter mugs. 
And in the wines which circulated at the differ- 
ent ends, there was at least an equal difference, 
excellent Bordeaux, and a few stoups of yet 
finer Burgunday, circulating freely among the 
men-at-arms and esquires, while the ordinary 
liquors of the country, passed current among 
the archers—who twisted their jolly sun-burnt 
faces into the most grotesque and unsatisfactory 
grimaces, at the sourness of their beverage, 
and vented their spleen in many an unflattering 
comparison between the wines of France andthe 
humming double ale of old merry England. 

As Nandon followed bis companion Ray- 
monet into the hall, he looked about him for a 
moment with a wistful eye, and then perceiving 
that no place had been reserved for himself at 
the upper end of the table, he was on the point 
of occupying a seat which he observed vacant 
among the sturdy archers, when he was prevented 
by the clear joyous voice of Ernauton de Co- 
paire. 

“What, ho! le Bagerant,” he cried, “what 
art thou doing there?’ By Heaven! Sir Hugh. 
I believe that the man’s brain is turned, and that 
he is growing modest in his old age. Come up, 
old Naudon, come up hither. Set hima chair, 
mine host, between mine and Jocelin le Toussac’s 
here. Why I have seen the fellow sit at meat, 
and cross fingers in the dish with the great earls 


of Lancaster and Cambridge, and by my life, I 
do not know but he has drunk with Edward of 
Woodstock even!” 

Ay, have I, Ernauton, but that was when I gave 
him to drink out of my leathern bottiau, in the 
heat and dust of Poictiers; and that other time, 
when as you say, I dined with Lancaster and 
Cambridge, was in the same sort. I and my 
fellows had won a dinner for them at the spear’s 
point, of some rich merchants, whom we fell in 
with resting in the shade of a wood and making 
their preparations for their nooning. They were 
on their way from La Rede, and some of them 


Here, | 


from Bergerac, to Marseilles, and had joined 
_company for a safeguard as they thought. But 
by St. Duis, poor safeguard was it, when my 
ecorcheurs came down upon them at the gallop. 
Oh, but we squeezed them, so that it made us gay 
and debonair. That was the way] came to dine 
with the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl of 
Cambridge; and I can tell you, Ernauton, it 
makes all the difference in being impudent, 
whether you are so to men whom you have just 
served, or to men whom you want to serve 
you.” 

“1 never supposed. before,” said Esnauton, 
laughing, “that you had ever doubted the pro- 
_priefy of impudence toward all persons, or at all 
times and places, Naudon. And as for this other 
matter, you are coing to serve us with your ex- 
perience and your valor, against this Pedro of 
Castille. And | have not forgotten if you have, 
how you paid my ransom, when | was but a raw 
lad, to Sir Garsis du Chatel, when he took me in 
the fields, before he had gained the castle of 
Trigalet. Sit down, sit down, the meat is grow- 
ing cold; and this boar’s head is as good, | assure 


you, as if it had come from the royal forest of 


Montrichart. Fill your goblet, le Bagerant, I 
carouse to you, and never may the day come, 
when so stout a man-at-arms shall lack a steed to 
ride on.”’ 

The toast which Ernauton proposed, was 
received most enthusiastically, and it was among 
the clang of beakers and flagons, the gurgling of 
generous liquor down thirsty throats, and the 
reiterated plaudits of the company, that Naudon 
le Bagerant took his seat once again among his 


equals. 


Gaily and merrily the feast went on, and it was 
long ere the huge joints at which each man 
hewed away for himself with his dagger or anlace, 


and the enormous pasties into the bowels of which 





hands were plunged unceremoniously knuckle- 
deep, had satisfied the hungry men who partook 
of them. At last, however, the relics of the 
meats were cleared away, the cloth withdrawn, 
and the board again replenished with fresh stoups 
and flagons of strong and heady wine, some 
mulled with honey spices and the like, some 
foaming from the cask in its native purity, and 
with a variety of highly salted condiments and 
provocatives to thirst. 

Soon after this, Sir Hugh called upon one of 
his followers to troll a merry stave for the diver- 
sion of the company, and for a time, song suc- 
ceeded to song, chorused with hearty bursts of 
laughter and applause; and story gave birth to 
story, until one by one the grooms and follower 
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of the band dropped off to look to their horses | 
and groom them for the night, and were soon 
followed by the archers, who, somewhat tired 


with their long march a-foot, felt more inclined, | 

. | 
as they said, to sleep soundly than to carouse ' 
deeply. These were in their turn followed by 


the yeomen, so that it was yet early in the even-_ 
ing, when the leaders of the party and the men-- 
at-arms were left alone in the great hall. 

“ Now then, mine host,” cried Sir Hugh Cal-| 


: : H 
verly, “clear us this mighty board away, which 


had it beenonly round might have served Arthur: 


to feast his paladins; and have us some settles 


brought in and placed about the hearth, and a 
trivet or two to hold our cups and flagons. “I do 
not feel inclined to sleep myself yet awhile, and 
I warrant me that, among so many stout esquires | 
and able men-at-arms as we muster here, we can, 
muster some legends of amours and arms that 
shall make the hours pass merrily.” 

“Sir Hugh, Sir Hugh,” here interposed 


Nanudon le Bagerant, “1 have done you and your | 


company the greatest honor this evening that one 
gentleman can do to others, and, thererore, I will 
claim a boon.” 

“What honor?” exclaimed Raymonet de 
l'Espee, laughing, “that of supping with us in 
a greasy jerkin—orthat of consuming three times 
thy just share of the Burgundy?) Expound— 
expound! Naudon.” 

“The honor of putting myselt under obliga- 
tions to you—the greatest courtesy and honor 
and mark of confidence, as I said before, that one 
soldier and gentleman can place in others—the 
honor of accepting aid and even money, and that 
without shame or disquiet!” 

A loud burst of applause followed this charac- 
teristic speech, and when it subsided, Sir Hugh 
Calverly said warmly and kindly :— 


“ Well, well, le Bagerant, let us hear what | 


your boon is. I think I may say for ail these 
good fellows, as surely I can for myself, that it 
must be a very hard one if it be not granted 
straightway.” 

“It is, Sir Hugh, that Ernauton de Copaire 
will tell us how he won his fair ladye. It has 
troubled my digestion something already not to 
know, and curiosity will banish sleep from my 
eyelids this night, if I may not learn before J lay 
me down to rest.” 

“I will join with you, Naudon,” replied Cal- 
verly, “in asking Ernauton to do us this pleasure. 
I have heard often that it was a right gallant and | 
adventurous feat, but I never knew yet how it 
was done, or, indeed, what was the adventure. 


DE COPAIRE. 





Come, Ernauton, gallant friend, will you not 
pleasure us?” 

The Bourg de Copaire looked round him in 
the faces of all present, with a forced and sin- 
gular expression, as if he expected, nay, almost 
as if he wished to find subject of offence: byt 
perceived that although the eyes of all were 
directed upon him with an expression of in- 


| terest and curiosity, there was nothing the least 


like levity or mockery in their manner. 

“T trust,” he said, after this pause, “I trust, 
fair Sir Hugh, and gentlemen companions, that 
this is not meant in mockery or scorn—for if it 
be a 

“Fie! fie on thee, Ernauton!” replied Cal- 


verley, almost sternly, “for shame on thee, man. 


What means this suspicious mood? or what 


‘ hast thou ever seen in me to think that I would 


couple mockery or scorn with a fair lady's name, 


_and that lady, too, the wife of a gallant man 


and a friend?” 

“I am wrong,I confess it, Sir Hugh, frankly,” 
answered Ernauton, * but some of us companions 
have rough tongues and over-much license to 
them, at times. And, of a verity, there is 
something so strange in the whole of it, that a 
lady, well-born and rich and beautiful and noble, 
and such an angel, too, as my sweet Ellinor,”"— 
and a tear swam in the gay blue eye of the 
hardy and fierce companion, as he thought of 
his gentle wife—*“*should have bestowed her- 
self on one in every way so far beneath her as 
a rough rugged wild adventurer like me, that 
men might almost be pardoned if they were to 
jeer at me. But I have sinned against you, 
noble friends, and as a penance for my sin, 1 will 
tell you the tale, though it do make my proud 
heart swell. 

To be continued. 





“ GovERNMENT, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence.” To the true understanding of the 
political science it is, in the first place, necessary 
government abstractedly 
Like medicine, it is often 
a necessary evil—the lesser of two evils; but yet, 
The less 


to perceive, that all 
considered, is an evil. 


under all circumstances, an evil still. 


medicine we require, the better is our moral 
Drugs and laws are rendered neces- 
sary, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, not by nature 
but by education: by false or neglected educa- 
tion; by a neglect to train the body and the 
mind, as under favorable circumstances, they may 
most pleasantly be trained. 


condition. 
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HARVEST HOME. 


one How they glimmer, how they quiver! 


—— = 


Rows of liquid eyes in laughter, 
How BEAUTIFULLY has our engraver pictured Sparkling one another after, 
the happy sceze before us. Behold the dance— | 
the litde urchins, as gay and joyous as if they 
expected to pass their lives as carelessly. How | 
lovely the fair pair, the grand features of the pic- 
ture, whom we must suppose are celebrating the 
nuptual-day as well as the Harvest Revelry. 
They are indeed happy; and the children appear 
to participate fully in their enjoyment. The 
archness and simplicity of the young bride—-the | Lo! a fresh group, but of less green an age, 
affectionate and kind look of the husband—the  sob'rer, yet buoyant, fill the grassy stage. 
gratification enjoyed by those present; while in | To youths and maids, whate’er some shallower sing, 
the back ground the hilarity of tae view is some- , The simple dance is oft a serious thing: 

what different, but all combined, present one of _9¢ 2rm around her, and his fingers prest 

the most magnificent tableaux we have ever wit- Where the heart flutters, bird-like, neath the breast; 
nessed. We here make a few extracts from the 
original illustration in Finden’s Views of * Na- 
tional Character, Beauty and Costume.” 


Like bright ripples on a river. 


Tipsy band of rubious faces, 

Flushed with joys ethereal spirit, 

Make your mocks and sly grimaces 
At Love’s self, and do not fear it! 


His other hand thrilling through every vein, 
To feel her’s clasp it—moves the tremulous swain. 
His delicate charge, to bear the village pride, 
| Sylph-light, smooth onward, floating by his side, 
What dread her smile, or his own step, to miss! 





What hope their cheeks at least by chance may kiss! 


** And hear’st thou not, this harvest eve, No near the flower, and yet afraid to sip 
*- , , « d c “ s 


Winds of the greenwood how they weave , bg 
Tl ‘chs j 9 z | Love’s nectar, sparkling crimson on her lip! 
Ir sighs nto a song! . : . ‘ 

7 : Ah! ’tis a perilous time and trial, sure, 


The trees find tongues—*‘ Oh, blissful time! ’ 
— , , ” To youth most bold and maiden most demure. 


Ring out, sweet village-bells, vour chime ‘| ; é ‘ ; 
° ; , : ne ge-bell a . ? Dancing like marriage rite, the nerves doth prove, 
And swing wi s along! : f 
swing with us along Joyous grave business to the deep in love! 


Fraught with more perils far than I have said 


Hark! how the mountain-stream doth rave, To least infirm youth, least false-stepping maid, 
And wave leaps headlong over wave, My watch-noie still, no sinister bird I sing, 

Fast to the festive green, The smooth-paced dance is oft a treacherous thing, 
Murmuring and making liquid braw), | Of tripping youth, or years, maid, widow, wife, 
Forsooth they cannot, each and all, Hurts to the heart that never heals for life! 


Be first upon the scene! 

7 - 7 * . | Unnumbered other revels, feats and games, 
Would make even Stentor hoarse to hint their names, 
I pass; yet fain had told of them, if time 
Halted for it a little, like my rhyme. 


Half earth is dark, but half is bright; 
If darkness thee, and the demons delight, 
Keep to thy bower still; 

There, in sad triumph, cypress-bound, 
Like statue in his own fountain drowned, 
Sit darkling if thou will. Now to his restless sea-bed wends 

The slow sun, gazing at our mirth, 
’ ais atl . - And on his lustrous breath he sends, 
Up! up! seclusion is selfish sin, rs 
Ww ’ Wistful, a warm farewell to earth ; 
hen such gay rites and revels begin! . } 
ae : Mute blessing, wlich the vales and hills, 
See '—bright as bubble on foam, 


(™ And man’s deep soul, with gladness fills. 


itt as with velvet breast the swallow 
4) . = J ’ . 
Slides through the air, I’m gone !—Oh, follow 


Follow to Harvest-home ! 


Now is the dance, like day-light, done, 
. Or new, with harvest-moon, begun, 
Which shines bright as a silver sun, ¢g 
Whose reflex, shivered by the breeze, 
Seems to turn aspens all the trees, 


Ir : ‘ And mirrors al! the lattices. 
Jown the dimpled green-sward dancing 


, Now beneath tented booth and shed, 
Bursts a flaxen-headed bev y, 


Harvest his bending board has spread ; 

ye Thither has flocked the weary throng, 

Love’s regular little levy. | In rugged order ranged along. 
a 


, ; ‘ . . 
Bud-lipp’d boys and girls advancing, 
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The patriarch king of peasants there, 
Crowned with his own gray-glittering hair, 
Takes humbly the one high-backed chair; 
Health’s bloom upon his shrivelled skin, 
Shadows forth blood still fresh within. 

His cheek-spots where the coat is thin, 
Show in dark threads the purpling drink, 
Like blackthorn-blossoms streaked with pink ; 
His small eyes aye deep wisdom wink 

On each next neighbor, dumb with awe, 
As he lays down old village law, 












Bottomed on many an older saw. 





Here he, your law, vociferous wits! 
Strong Son of the Sounding Anvil, sits: 






Black and sharp his eyebrow edge, 

His hand smites heavily as his sledge— 
At will he kindles bright discourse, 

Or blows it out, with blustrous force ; 
The fiery talk, with dominant clamor, 
Moulds, as hot metal with his hammer : 
Yet this swart, sinewy boisterer, 

His wife and babe sit smiling near, 
All-fairness with all-feebleness in her arms, 
Safe in their innocence and their charms: 
For still the bow], each wheeling bout, 











Brings more his grim good-nature out: 
Miraculous bow!! that mak’st the face 


Of wrinkled care as smooth as glass. 







Over the gloomiest spread’st a light, 





As sunrise gilds the brow of night; 





Bowl, that doth kindle a strange beam 





Of sense, in eyes without one gleam! 





Bring’st the close sinner sans discretion, 





To a loud, loose-tongued, sad confession ; 





Sut let’st betray the simply-good 





Only the more their simplehood. 








Hail! hail! hail! 
The berry-brown Beer and the amber Ale! 
Sure healers of wo, and deep drowners of wail! 





Foaming and creaming, 





Flooding and streaming 
S&S? 





From barrel to bowl, 





Fast as rivers can roll, 





From bowls unto lips, 

That froth whiter than ships, 

When they rush through wild ocean, 
And fling off the spray: 








Clamor all, and commotion, 





But gamesome and gay! 
Now the laugh and the shout rise higher and higher ! 
Old friends and young lovers draw nigher and nigher ! 






All of youth's supple kin 


Frolic wilder than elves; 





While the sages proceed, undisturbed by the din, 





Through the story or song only heard by themselves ! 





Alas and alas! who, to sadden our play, 





Peeps in, with her misty eyes blinking and gray, 





And bids all to their pillows! Away! Away! 





Alas, it is Day! 








O CLARA. 





| Original. 
| 


Sweet child! in art of poesy 
What spell of power unfathomed lies 


To speak the charm that dwells with thee, 
The holiness in thy blue eyes ? 


’Tis not alone thy chiselled brow— 
’Tis not thy cheek’s pure roseate glow— 
The innocent beauty of thy face, 
Thy sunny hair—thy form of grace— 
| The brightness of thy cherub smile, 
| The archness of thy infant wile— 
’Tis not thy matchless loveliness— 
That gifts thee with such power to bless; 
That makes the very sight of thee 
A joy—like sweetest minstrelsy ; 
) Like morning breeze—like ocean's swell, 
| Like summer moonlight’s fairy spell! 
’Tis that thy spirit, born above, 
Of bliss, and purity, and love, 
Still wears on earth its angel wings, 
Still, with its voice seraphic, sings! 
That not yet fades the living ray 

Unto its beauteous dawning given; 
Nor yet is dimmed by bonds of clay 
The lustre of its birth in heaven! 


Ts it not sad, fair child! to know 
The written doom of all below 
Must pass on thee? that day by day 
That sky-born light must fade away ? 
That soon the harmony must die, 
Remembered from thy home ou high? 
Thy mirth with passing years depart, 
And sorrow touch that tender heart ? 


Yet oh! sport on! nor fear to tread 
Life’s maze! By love thy footsteps led 


That shielded childhood’s careless hour, 
Can guard thy woman’s trusting heart, 
And bid thee choose the better part! 
Then shall the song that once was thine 
Return in melody divine ! 

Then joy on dove-like wings shall come, 
And make thy breast its holy home ! 
With Him who stooped to mortal birth, 
Who loved such innocence on earth, 
We leave thee; may the Shepherd mild 
In his arms bear thee, dearest child! 


|| and yours. 














ij Shall keep the path! The gracious Power 


Frienps.—There are a sort of friends, who 
in your poverty do nothing but torment and taunt 
| you with accounts of what you might have been, 
had you followed their advice : and this privilege 
_ comes from the comparative state of their finances 















IT IS FINISHED. 
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Original. | upon John and said, “behold thy mother;” and 
IT I x F I N I SHE D ; i from that day the Disciple took her to his own 
| home. 
BY REV. THOMAS L. HARRIS. | And now the last farewell is spoken; the last 
dette | sad office of affection is performed ; the pangs of 
Tue “Saviour of the world” hung on the. that dread agony have striken to the heart. The 
cross quivering in the agony of death. Dark | last tear trembles in that loving eye; the last 
clouds obscured the brightness of the azure, blood-drop trickles from that bleeding brow and 
heaven, the sun was arrayed in sackcloth, the , stains the whiteness of the calm and placid face. 
stars had forgot to shine, and the silver moon had, The crimson tide that gushed from pierced hands 
paled in the liquid sapphire and withdrawn her, and wounded feet has ceased its flowing. The 
waning light. Day in the flush of his meridian golden minaret of the temple, the green hills of 
splendor had fled affrighted from the world, and Hermon, the tearful look of the Disciples, the 
Night had stalked forth in all her primeval dark- _ wondering countenances of the Roman soldiery 
ness and cast the diadem of stars from her| are fading from his weak and glassing vision. 
mournfulbrow. The energies of Nature seemed The audible sobs of friend and lover, the sup- 
paralized. The great heart of the universe flut- | pressed breathings of the surrounding throng, 
tered with an uncertain and tremulous motion, the ocean-like murmurings of the innumerable 
as if ceasing to beat. The golden portals of the | multitude, all die in silence upon his closing ear. 
“holy of holies” were flung open, untouched. His hour has come! yet mighty and glorious 
by mortal hand, unmoved by human will. The thoughts, high and mysterious emotions rise and 
veil of the sanctuary was rent in twain; and_ swell within his breast. And sublime revelations 
through the pillared arches of the beautiful tem- of the Future—revelations of the accomplish- 
ple rolled a strain of mournful and thrilling ment of the perfected harmony of the universe, 
music—the love and agony of the universe con- the eradication of evil, the triumph of truth and 
centrated into sound—angels chanting the love in the reconciliation of man to God, are pic- 
requiem of the dying Son of God. tured in grand and transcendant glory upon his 
The haughty dwellers in Jerusalem, the Pha- | mighty heart. And feelings of triumphant glad- 
risee, the Saducee, thronged the height of ness, foretastes of that exstatic bliss when “he 
Calvary; they mocked and derided; they cried, shall see of the travail of the soul and be satis- 
“if thou be the Son of God save thyself and fied,” thrill with rapture that God-like spirit. 
come down from the cross.” He desires water Oh! such a death is glorious! A bright and 
and they fill a sponge with vinegar and give him gleaming halo plays around the brow; asmile of 
to drink; and again they mock his agonies and _ ineffable beauty illumes his face; an audible 
cry, “he saved others, himself he cannot save.” stillness, a silence that may be felt, settles down 
Yet no anger arises in the soul of the Lamb of upon the earth. 
God. Tears mingle with the blood-drops, but All those high and swelling aspirations, all 
they are tears of love; and the ashy and quiver- , those glorious revelations, all that triumphant 
ing lips move and open, but his dying words are gladness, all that boundless love, swell forth in 
a prayer for his persecutors; they come forth in one thrilling and majesfic stram. Hark to that 
mournful sweetness and ring clear and melodious eloquent voice. Hearken, oh, my soul! for men 
through that unnatural gloom—*“ Father, forgive and angels listen with thee. Hearken! for that 
them, for they know not what they do.” _ sublime sound shall find an echo in the Living 
Afar off ona distant height stand the weeping Soul of God! Ir IS FINISHED! 
Disciples. In a lone and shadowed glen the It is finished! Clear and loud rolls on that 
Betrayer of his Lord lies prostrate on the earth, solemn strain. It rings through the leafy shades 
robbing life in the pangs of a bitter repentance, of Gethsemane, and along the aisles of the golden 
suffocated by excess of grief. Kneeling at the, temple, and around the crest of Olivet; and the 
foot of the cross appeared the “Three Marys” winds take up the burden and bear it on, and the 
and the Beloved Disciple; the Mother whose starry mountain peaks repeat the echo, and old 
faithful bosom had been his childhood’s pillow; Ocean with its voice of many waters is eloquent 
the tender Friend who had accompanied him in| with the thrilling spell. 
his wanderings and leaned upon hisbreast. And! Jt is finished! That voice of power and 
Jesus cast upon Friend and Mother the last long majesty, embraces the lifeless air with its living 
look of love. He turned his dying glance upon spirit. It rises above the darkness and the 
Mary and whispered “behold thyson;” he looked storm. It fills the desert and the wilderness with 



















198 IT 












words of golden sound. And the blue skies 
above take up the echo and bear it unto the 
heaven of heavens, where the angelic choir take 
up the chorus, and sweep their starry lyres, till 
crystal arches of the empyrean are vocal with its 
anthem of triamph and joy. 

Eighteen centuries ago, 

heaven died away upon our air; but even yet, it 
has not subsided into utterstillness. Inthe mighty 
heart of Man it still rings on. Age to age, has 
borne on the swelling chorus. Generation after 
generation has listened to its voice of grandeur 
and of might. It circles our earth with the 
viewless wind. It mingles with the music of the 
ocean wave. We hear it inthe glory and bright- 
ness of the day. At eventide it floats around us | 
in low and gentle cadence, sweet as the voice of 
God, that once echoed through the leafy shades 
of Eden. And we sink to slumber, yet, even | 
then it dieth not, but mingles with the visions of 
the solemn night. 

It is finished! We open the volame wherein 
are treasured the revelations of God's infinite 
and unchanging love and we read it there. 
follow the melody of the Sabbath bell, we enter 
the courts of the sanctuary, the vaulted arches 
of the temple of our faith are ringing with the 
breath of music, and from the deep-toned organ 
and the singer's lip, it echoes and we hear it there. 
And when the strain is hushed, and the *‘ Minister 
of the Reconciliation’ arises in his holy office, 








that voice from 


























gladdened by the joyful sound. Thousands of 
hearts, now mingled with the dust we tread upon 
have shouted it. Its work is not yet 
Thousands and tens of thousands through the 
long lapse of coming ages will bear on its 
anthem peal of victory. 
word of our race through many a glorious era 
of progress and reform. It will warble from the 
lips of Earth’s congregated millions, as they 





done. 









the Resurrection morn. 
Itis finished! 
ages shall have passed away; when these frail 







vestures of mortality shall have been flung aside 
to moulder in their original dust; when Time 
has been swallowed in Eternity; when the 
grave has become a forgotten word, and Death, the 
pale monarch of the tombs has rested for acons 
of acons im his lonely and eternal sleep; when 
we have dwelt for myriads of ages in the spirits 
everlasting home; and are robed in the snowy 













IS FIN 


wake from slumber amid the breaking glories of | 


Whea ten thousand yet unborn | 


garments of innocense and peace, and crowned | 


ISHED. 





\with the golden coronal of triumphant virtue, 


and bear the green palm branch of victory ip 
our snowy hands, and wing our free unfettered 
way from star to star, and mingle with the angels 
who sweep their harps upon the sea of fire, and 
last our starry diadems upon the amaranth- 
strewed floor of heaven as we bow in bigh and 
holy adoration before the throne—then shall that 
expiring cry of the Saviour of the World.—/t js 
finished, ring through the redeemed, the sinless, 


and unshadowed universe ! 


*“ And add new sweetness to the songs, 
That warble from immortal tongues.” 


Minden N. Y. 





== 





Original. 
AFTER A SHOWER 


, 


LINES WRITTEN 


WALCOTT. 


BY MISS A. 


| Tue clouds have been weeping, and the tear-drops that fell 


Round the volume of Nature, wreath a lovely spell ; 
Sweeter fragrance ascends on the breath of the flower, 
| That had drooped in the sunbeam, but smiles in the shower. 


We. 


The cool musical breeze floating through the young vine, 
Scatters showers of bright gems, in its long tresses twined ; 
The wild bird, whose loved notes died away ‘mid its leaves, 
Warbles clearly her song with the light swelling breeze. 


Far away from the west, rolls the vapory wave, 

O’er the sun-beams now sinking their beauty to bathe ; 
Then smiling all radiant with joy and sweet peace, 
They arise from tue billow and shine through the mist. 


Oh, sweeter thy loveliness, thou angelic one, 

That thou smilest o’er saduess, from tears thou wert born ; 

As the sun breaks the cloud and throws smiles o’er the world, 
From the vanishing drops thy fair wings are unfurled. 


then once more is the sacred silence made | 
eloquent with the thrilling spell. 
It is finished! Your heart. mine, has been 


Still I gaze on thee fondly, like twilight’s last ray 

| When leaving the hill-side, so thy glow fades away ; 
Yet I would not recall thee, one beam but so bright 
Were enough to change weeping and darkness to light. 


It sball be the watch- | 


| As that bow in the cloud, when its love-lighted wing 
Lightly floats o'er the earth bidding happiness spring; 

_ So may rise o’er the soul dimmed by sadness and fears 
The radiance of Hope brightly smiling through tears. 


Springfield, Mass., July, 1844 





How different is the ieasnets mind according to 
the difference of place. In our passions, as in 
our creeds, we are the mere dependants of geo- 
graphical situation. Nay, the trifling variation 
of a single mile will revolutionize the whole 
tides and torrents of our hearts. The man who 
is meek, generous, benevolent, and kind, in the 
country, enters the scene of contest, and becomes 
forthwith fiery or mean, selfish or stern, just 4 if 
the virtues were only for solitude, and the vices 
for a city. 
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THE CHILD’S FIRST GRIEF. 
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Andante. 
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O call my brother back to me, I cannot play a - e« lone; The 
The flow’rs run wild, the flow’rs we sowed Around our garden tree ; Our 
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summer comes with flower and bee; O where is my brother gone ? where ! oO 
vine is drooping with its load, O call him back to me! ° call him, O 
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; where, where is my brother gone? The but - - ter - + fly - - is 
, call him, call him back to me! And has he left his 
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my broth - 
not come 


not now to chase its flight. O call 
through the long, long sum - mer hours, Will he 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


|| sary exposure. The days are exceedingly hot—the thermo- 
j) Meter, at times, varying from 90 to 110—while the nights are 
Dvatnc the whole course of the Ladies’ Companion, we | often chilly. On the evening of the Fourth, it was as cold as 
have never received more flattering testimonials of its useful- | at any period in November, although it was perfectly clear and 
ness and acceptability to the public, than at the present period. the moon shone resplendently. Let all persons be upon their 
Its influence has never been greater, nor its establishment upon | guard and not expose themselves too much during the excessive 
amore substantial basis. It has never been conducted with | heat, and above all other considerations. do not forget the inju- 
more energy and ability in reference to the beautiful and | rious effects of the impure atmosphere of our nights. Itis much 
chaste articles which appear monthly in its pages, from the | better to endure heat, than to suffer afterwards from inhaling 
pens of our most talented authors; or was the work ever so putrid air. 
richly embellished with elegant engravings. The “ Compa- 
nion” proudly challenges a comparison with all contempora- 
ries in the higher range of literature aud art, in these res- | 
pects. The many improvements we have already made might, 
probably, lead our readers to imagine that we should now 
“rest upon the laurels we have won,” at least, until those || se aii. “ek ' a ' fresh 
we have distanced in competition should have an opportunity |) b . ee ys es Payee — ver 36 
of regaining their lost ground. If such, in reality, should be | seenes of cur beautifal bays and their environs. We have New- 
their candid opinion, they little know our determination and g Sets, Reseengeen, Syater Say, Deshaney he —_ meres en 
perseverance. When we commenced the present volume, we l wc ange a > eager 5 anna te ne cue 
pledged ourselves that the ‘“* Companion” should be equal at sna Sew Brighten, Ceska cements comcast 
all events, to the other magazines of America; how far Sone 2 tay coal CRE Ge CERES S aves paml 
we have succeeded in redeeming that promise, it is for our | = nage: —apegouctana Or gene weapon. ex Sane 
readers to conclude. So long as good and true friends sur- city, there is not a more delightful resort than the Fort Ha- 


sad 1 cheer our career with ites of val i| milton House, kept by Alonzo Reed, a gentleman every way 
ay: > hr tage anaes so begs relly se roger hse. admins || qualified to make his guests comfortable and happy. Thea 


| again, as it regards “ aquatic sports"—Mr. Henry E. Rel has 
chartered the steamer Thomas Salmond, for the purpose of 
making daily excursions to the fishing banks and the lower 
bay, stopping at Suudy Hook—thus indulgivg the most varied 
appetite for pleasure. The inhaling of the sea breeze during 


Tre Country.—This is the season to enjoy and bask in the 
delights of the country—thousands, doubtlessly, daily improve 
the opportunity and are borne from the midst of the thronged 


| city in the magnificent steamers plying upon the Fest and Hud- 


satisfaction, we are contented to abide the issue ef our new 
enterprize. It is our sole desire and determination to place 
the “ Ladies’ Companion and Literary Expositor” upon 

pinnacle far loftier than that which has ever been occupied by 
any other magazine in the country—thereby rendering it, in 
every department, deserving of the countenance and commen- 


: , the extreme hot weather, is calculated to promote health aad 
dation of those lovely beings for whose intellectual and |) : : 


: : : ; at the same time it strengthens the constitution and the frame. 
moral improvement it was more particularly established in the 


year 1834. Our precept is to act—not to promise—but it be 
must be acknowledged that our engravings are G? a superior 
character, especially in this issue. Look at “ The Dranght 
Players.” How elated is the successor, and how contrary is 


| Qur lives are all short and why should we not enjoy the benefit 
of the existenée bequeathed to us by an ever-merciful 


Redeemer? 


. 
e 


the less fortunate—even the pet dog seems to be as melancholy 
as bit master. The wife and babe seem to have imbibed the 
same spirit—she stands entranced, upon her way to the dairy, 


Natrona Denrs.—We think thot an estimate of the debt 


of the several nations of Europe, reduced to our own cur- 


reney. will prove interesting. We should, however, be pleased 
to add that of America, but that is impossible, os there is po 





to meditate upon the perplexity of the player. It is, indeed, 
ascene well worthy of coutemplation. It requires time to way to ascertain the amount accurately at the present time. 


become familiarized with the subject. Country. Debt. Average of debt to 
Although, while we are exerting all of our energies and cach inhabitant. 
employing all of our available means to gratify the taste of England $5,556,000 ,000 $2 
our readers, there are many among our subscribers, as well as || France 1.800.000 000 DM 
agents, who withhold from us our just dues. To such we ap- Holland 200,000,000 26 
peal, and urge them by simple justice and every consideration Frankfort on Main 5,000,000 a 
of principle to cancel those dues without further delay. Bremen 3,000,000 oA 
Hamburg 7,000,000 45 
Denmark 93,000,000 74 
Mvstc.—The composition in this number is one of the purest cones 44,000,000 “4 


and most scientific that has ever appeared in a magazine. It Portugal 142,000,000 38 


Was composed expressly for the work, by a musician of a high Spain 467,000,000 35 
order of talent, as the piece itself will prove. Signor Saroni - ‘ 980,600,000 31 
has but recently arrived in our country and this is his first pro- ome i 120,000,000 30 
duction. We must admit, that we are sorry thata composition Pa a States 67,000,000 26 
possessing the genius and talent, which the present one does, Naples 126,600,000 16 
should not have commanded a more advantageous introduction mais 150,000,000 1 
to the “musical world” than through the pages of a maga- Srnseis end Votand 545,000,000 9 


zine. Although talent is not always instantaneously appre- 

<— hae es es be there) pe aed keene! Tome or Naproteon.—The model for the tomb of the 

establishing himself as a teacher: and we are confident, after pages hee been completed. It hes been determiesd by the 

the composition which he has prepered for the “ Companion _ —, that the menement chell bear 50 ete Sayeee 

Fi- : sac ~~. || than simply 

has been perused, every musician will agree with us, that he is oo Werennsin® 

so ante commieraton of eer pret t| the amord, hte Iporialanor, he a crow, an 

education ; : the decoration of the legion of honor worn by him at St 

; Helena, are to be Jaid upon the tomb thus erected through the 

Tee Szacce se ’ patriotism of a grateful people, in honor of one, who to the 

20 eaveskie - © Savemee, Soeur recollection, entige 2 last contended for the freedom of his country and the liberty 

most athletic fr tgp as this for ay PORES FU. Phe of its people. Napoleon will ever bea name to be revered in 

the less a lh. _— si as equally subjected to its influence as after ages, when the present and the past geserations have 
» Every care should be taken to avoid nuneces- » pecome obsolete. The erection of this monument will crown 
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the French nation with immortal honor. Our sincere wish is | 
that the people of France may never be placed, through their 
own pusillanimous conduct, in a position to be compelled to 
surrender those rights, which they have so nobly obtained and | 


held for years. 


Tae Gaapens.—Now as we are in the midst of the scorching 
heat, where can an evening be whiled away more pleasantly 
than at Niblo’s, or Castle Gardens. 
in Brooklyn, there 
dens—both beautiful and cool resorts of a 
Bat the oriental charm, which captivates the million is at) 
Niblo’s. There the stranger enjoys the magnificent arbors, the 
perfume of rare plants, the refreshing vapor of the fountain 
and the gratification of witnessing the superb entertainments, 
which are vightly presented, by Mitchell and his unexception- 
able company. The grand walk has been greatly improved 
this season—in fact the entire garden has undergone a thorough | 
Jt reminds the beholder of an illuminated paradise— 
It is in reality, 


sultry evening. 


change. 
so gorgeous and so costly are the decorations. 
a perfect “ scene of enchantment.” 


Farry Lecenps anp Teapttions or tue Sovutn or Ine- 
tanp.—Lea and Blanchard.—It abounds in merriment and 






To those who reside | 
is the Military and Colonnade Gar- | 


McCuttocu’s Gazerreer.—Harper and Brothers —There is 
no work we take nore enjoyment in perusing, than this Gazet- 
teer. The information acquired is wouderful. It embraces a 
dictionary, geographical, statistical, and historical, of the yari- 
ous countries, places and principal natural objects in the world, 
Many of the articles relating to the United States, have been 
re-written, by Daniel Haskell, a.m. Four more numbers wil! 
complete it. 


Durein’s Onser¢vations In Evrope—Harper and Brothers. 
This is a valuable work. It embraces an extensive field. 1], is 


| clearly and concisely written—the language is beautiful and 


pure. The morals of France, the author dwells upon at some 
length, fully proving that she has been greatly misrepresented 
by English tourists. We advise every person seeking for in- 
formation to peruse attentively this work. Itis also spiritedly 


| embellished.—Plan of the Fortifications of the city of Paris, 





whim—but this is not very strange, as all Irish fairy tales do. | 


The work contains forty of the most amusing legends that have 
ever been published. They fully embody the superstitions 
of that country, but in so pleasing a style, that the senses 
become captivated, and the reader imagines himself one of the 


actors in the scene. 


“ Fairy Elves 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sces, while over-head the Moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
W heels ber pale course.” 


Curistmas Carot.—Carey and Hart.—We have before | 
referred to this neat little volume, by Dickens, but it did not 
emanate from the same publishers. It is, indeed, a work pos- 
ressing much merit, although by many would-be critics, it has 
been condemned. Every uaprejudiced man, should give the 
writings of others a fair consideration and not condemn, indis- 
criminately, all of the lucubrations of those who are in every | 
particular their superior, notwithstanding they are of a 
foreign birth. Mr. Dickens, in his work upon America, made 
many remarks, which from policy should have been omitted, 
but in every instance truth is firmly stamped upon them. | 
— Wiley and Putnam. 


Evipences of Curtstianity.—Harper and Brothers.—This | 
is a highly interestiog work, from the pen of Charles P. | 
M'livaine, p. dD. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church of 
Ohio. 


self and his fellow creatures, should have a copy in his posses- 


Every person who holds the Christian faith dear to him- 


sion. Children must become interested in its perusal, and they 
will then dwell upon every page, as it pours forth the emana- 
tions of a mind well versed in those religious principles, which 
are calculated, and so necessary, to secure everlasting redemp- 
tion. 


have issued the 
The life and adventures 
of Martin, his re‘atives, friends and enemies, comprising all 


his wills and his ways; with an historical record of what he 


Martin Cuuzziewit.—The Harpers 
seventh part of this amusing work. 


did, and what he didnt, showing moreover, who inherited the 
family plate, who came in for the silver spooas, and who for 
the wooden ladles—the whole forming a complete key to the 
House of Chuzzlewit, is one of the most readable books that | 
we have seen for a long time—when completed, will form an |, 
iavaluable volume. The illustrations by Phiz, are extremely | 
eomical. 


The Cathedral, (Rouen,) Palais Royal, Palace of tne Tuilleries, 
Palace of Versailles, The Catacombs, Wesleyan Institution, 
Isle of Dogs, St. Paul's Cathedral}, and a map of each Roman 
Catholic Chapel, College and Seminary, in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, are among the engravings. 





Excursion THROUGH THE Stave States.—Harper and 
Brothers.—This volume embraces a tour from Washington, 
on the Potomac to the frontier of Mexico; with sketches of 
popular manners and geological notices, by G. W. Featherston- 
haugh. It is extremely interesting and the author utters 
many truths, which, possibly a few of our patriotic Americans 


| may not relish. 





Harpers’ Ittuminatep Bircte.—Number three, in our 
opinion, possesses more artistical merit than either of the 
other issues. The engravings are mellow and beautiful—the 
principal ones are “ the ark and mercy seat '’—“ golden candle- 
stick "—* the altar for burnt offerings "—* the brazen laver "— 
“dress of the high priest”—*“ setting up the Tabernacle "— 
“Nadab and Abihu destroyed by fire.” The paper is of the 
finest texture, while the typographical executien of the whole 
work, reflects the highest praise »pon the Messrs. Harper. 


To Puptisuers —We have received several complaints from 
the Philadelphia publishers, that their works have pot been 
noticed iv the “ Ladies’ Companion.” These gentlemen mast 
be fully aware that, if their books do not reach us we canpot 
review them. The fault must be with their own agents in this 
city. We have not received a work from Carey and Hart, for 
many months—and only one or two from Lea and Blanchard, 
in the same period. This explanation we hope, will satisfy 
the gentlemen that the remissness is not upon our part. 


IL-ustRaTED SHaksPeaRe.—Hewett and Verplank are pro- 
gressing rapidly with their illustrated edition of Shakspeare. 
We think that each number is an improvement upon the last. 
The designs in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” we are part- 
cularly pleased with—they seem to pourtray the exact idea of 
the immortal bard, The work is issued ata very low price, 
and should meet with an extensive sale throughout the United 
States. 


Remains or Wituts Gaytorp CLark.—The literary remains 


of this lamented poet, are meeting, we are happy to learn, 


with an extensive sale. As a writer, in either prose or verse, 
Mr. Clark stood unrivalled—the ideas seemed to flow like 
liquid from his brain—his imagination was ever fruitful, and 
the language was as pure and as powerful as the imaginatvioa 
which gave the ideas birth. Burgess and Stringer are the 


publishers. 


Rose D'ALzert.—Harper & Brothers —We predict for this 
work a wide popularity. It is seldom that Mr. G. P. & 
James, is not happy in his efforts. In this instance he has done 
himself full credit. The opinion has been expressed that Mr. 
James writes too rapidly —We cannot believe that such | the 
case—if it was, why are bis works so eagerly sought after 















